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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY PROSPECTS. 


W HILE the Cossacks “ may quench the flame for a time, they 
' can not put out the fire,” remarks the Chicago Mews, 
commenting upon the policy of bullets and bayonets that is meted 
out to the Russian strikers. The outbreak of the workingmen 
“may be controlled temporarily by force,” observes the Philadel- 
phia Evening Telegraph, similarly,“ but it marks the beginning of 
that terrible convulsion through which nations pass in their advance 
toward civil and religious liberty.” Our newspapers see great sig- 
nificance in the wide extent of the disorders, which spread south- 
eastward across European Russia from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
and Saratoff,on the Volga, and southwestward for a thousand 
miles along the western border of the empire, taking in Helsing- 
fors, Reval, Kolpino, Dorpat, Riga, Mitau, Libau, Vilna, Kovno, 
Warsaw, Radom, and Lodz. Importance is also attached to the 
petitions for reforms and the protests against the St. Petersburg 
massacre of January 15 made by the St. Petersburg editors, the 
Economic Society, the Juridic Society, and the Council of the 
Polytechnic Institute in St. Petersburg, as proving, in connection 
with the zemstvo petition, that the exasperation with the present 
régime and the demand fora representative government pervade 
all classes. The Philadelphia Ledger believes that the revolution 
“seems fairly to have begun,” and “altho it is not likely to gather 
much physical force until the army is ready to join it, still ultimate 


success seems inevitable,” and it adds: “The Revolution in 
France, which began with the calling of the S 


year or two to gather headway ; 


states-General, took a 
it may well be so in Russia.” 

The collection of revenue and the conscription of troops are ex- 
pected to suffer severely from this upheaval; and the New York 
World thinks that if Nicholas “has any hopes of winning the 
struggle in the Far East, he must first make his peace with his 
own people,” while the New York Journal of Commerce argues 
conversely that whatever policy Nicholas may adopt at home— 
whether more concessions, or more Cossacks—* the abandonment 
of the struggle in the Far East would seem to be an essential part 
of it.” Reports are current that disaffection is rife in Kuropatkin’s 
army, and that reservists in barracks in Russia or in trains bound 
for the front are decamping in large numbers with their rifles and 
equipments. 

The Brooklyn Lage expects to see Russia shorn of its dis- 


affected provinces and “ chastened, but ennobled.” To quote: 


“It ishardly possible to avert the dismemberment of the empire. 
The fires of revo]t are burning, not merely in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg, not merely in camps and fleets, but in the provinces 
where the yoke has borne heavily on unwilling necks for centuries. 
In the various wars in which Russia has been embroiled in recent 
times she has conquered and taken over Poland, Finland, Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, Armenia, and the Caucasian states as she had 
taken over Esthonia, Livonia, and Ingria, and these sections have 
been waiting the time when the yoke could be flung off and na- 
tional liberty restored. In the East the plans for extension that 
began with the seizure of the Japanese island of Saghalien, and 
the pushing southward of the Siberian frontier, are doomed to 
failure. Japan, the new Power, will safeguard the integrity of the 
East Asian states,as the Powers uphold that of Europe, and as we 
have set ourselves to maintain the sovereignty of our fellow repub- 
lics in the South. 

“England sees hope in the massacre at St. Petersburg. Her 
own schemes of conquest, peaceful when possible, but none the 
less conquest, will thrive in the removal of her strongest foe. In- 
dia will no longer require the watch at its northern frontiers, and 
England’s influence in the regions below the Caspian will augment. 
Before the century ends the map of the Old World will have been 
made over. Even within a score of years we shall probably see a 
Poland delivered from its lord, a free and democratic Finland, a 
Turkey forced beyond the Bosporus, a Japan whose sphere of in- 
fluence has widened over the shores of China, a China, too, that is 
progressive and reformed, an India larger, more firmly united than 
the India of to-day, and, brooding over the ruins of her ancient 
empire, a Russia, chastened, but ennobled, a Russia whose people 
enjoy the liberty that is given to all the world besides, for it is only 
to those who strike for it that freedom is awarded.” 


If revolution comes, predicts the Springfield Repudlican, the 
world’s sympathy may shift from the revolutionists to the Govern- 
ment. It argues thus: 


“*Tt is the loneliest autocracy ever known,’ is a remark made 
concerning the Government of Russia. Where, indeed, are its 
friends ? At war with Japan, dreaded by China, hated even by 
the Turks, condemned by the immense bulk of Christendom, at- 
tacked by its own people at home, the Russian autocracy is most 
surely the loneliest Government on the face of the earth. East 
and West, at this moment, seem united in withholding from it the 
slightest sympathy, while among hundreds of millions throughout 
the world the Muscovite tyranny is an object of execration. Even 
where one would naturally look for some defense of the czardom 
at this time, as in Berlin, Vienna, and Paris, not a voice is raised 
in behalf of the autocracy. It must have some friends in the courts 
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SERGE WITTE. PRINCE SVIATOPOLK-MIRSKI, 

Russian Minister of the Interior; a 
man of liberal leanings. Much is ex- 
pected from his influence within the 
Government. 


Some regard him as the only man 

* who can handle the present crisis. He 

says: “Iam of no influence in the Ad- 
ministration.” 


REFORMERS WITHIN THE GOVERNMENT. 


of the two kaisers, whose own empires, on their eastern boundaries, 
march with the frontier of Russia. But there the silence is pro- 
found. Throughout Germany and Austria, as well as France, 
England, and the United States, the popular heart has but one 
feeling, which is sympathy of the deepest character with revolution 
in almost any form in the land of the Czar. 

“In the past popular movements against despotism have gen- 
erally lost the sympathy of the more conservative classes of society 
through their excesses in attacks on life and property. Both in 
this country and in England public sympathy with the French 
“Revolution was exceedingly strong until it fell under the guidance 
and control of the terrorists. So long as the overthrow of the old 
despotism, on the whole, was peaceful in its movement there was 
no strong popular revulsion of feeling against it outside of France. 
But when finally the Jacobins gained the mastery, slew the king, 
and began the reign of terror, the reaction abroad was tremendous. 
Edmund Burke, from the outset unsympathetic with the revolu- 
tion, now attacked it with prodigious power, and to him more than 














THE RING IS OUT. 
—Maybell in the Brooklyn Zag/e. 





The Boston Hera/d and the New COUNT LEO TOLSTOY, 
York American print this as a por- Who counsels non-resistance, but 
trai 7 : : 
trait of whose liberal teachings have per- 


FATHER GOPON, meated Russian society. 


the Russian revolutionary leader. 


REFORMERS OUTSIDE THE GOVERNMENT. 


to any other man was the English reaction due. In America, 
even, where the principle of democracy had already taken deep 
root, stories of the terror produced a profound impression and 
turned the people of property and social standing and also the 
federalist party almost in a mass against the revolutionary move- 
ment. The reaction abroad, particularly in England, proved to be 
most unfortunate, since it alined the country which should have 
been sympathetic with popular liberties alongside the European 
monarchical alliance for the restoration of the Bourbons, and thus 
inaugurated the great foreign wars. 

“In Russia to-day it may not be possible to restrain the passions 
of people with the revolutionary ferment any more than it was pos- 
sible to restrain the Jacobins of Paris. Men are human. It is, 
however, altogether likely that resorts to extreme measures of 
violence by the revolutionary leaders would tend to shock the con- 
servative people of all countries and thus shatter that extraordinary 
body of world sentiment which now is so hostile to the existing 
order in the Russian Empire.” 




















ROCKING THE BOAT. 
—Spencer inthe Omaha Wor/d-Hera/d. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PEOPLE. 
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GRAND DUKE SERGE ALEXANDRO- GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR, 
VITCH. Commanding the military in St. Pe- 
Serge and Vladimir are thought to _ tersburg, who says that “ the people are 
be practically in control of affairs,their unfit for a constitution,and there will 
influence dominating the Czar. be none given.” 


‘*SITTING ON THE 


THE loss of Port Arthur must seem a pretty small thing to the Czar just now. 
—The Philadelphia Press. 

WHAT Russia needs most of all for immediate relief is a grand-duke famine.— 
The Chicago Record-Herald. 

WE do not see just how Russia is going to be able to lay the blame on China 
this time.— Zhe Washington Post. 

RussIA may not think the yellow peril so terrible after a little further experi- 
ence with the red peril— 7%e Chicago News. 

ARE they trying at St. Petersburg to have the place appear nice and homelike 
to Stoessel when he comes ?—7‘he Chicago News. 

Ir has been some time since women and children were shot down in the streets 
of heathen Tokyo.— The Philadelphia North American. 

Russ1<’s third fleet should take along the guns from the bourse esplanade so 
that the people at home would be safe.— The Chicago News. 

THE Czar might have acknowledged the right of the people to petition for 
redress of grievances without paying any more attention to the grievances than 
the United States Senate does.— The Detroit Free Press. 

THERE is only one high personage in Russia who is not worrying over the 
present situation. The Czarowitz Alexis continues to poke his fists into his 
eyes and coo in soft imperial indifference.— The New York Evening Mail. 

















“ALL THIS MUST PASS AWAY.” 
—Opper in the New York American. 


M. ZUEREFF, GENERAL TREPOFF, 

One of the busiest men in Russia at Who has been given command of the 
present. He is director of the censor- St. Petersburg police. “It may be 
ship. proper to express the hope that no 

American insurance company is carry- 
ing a risk on his life,’ says the Hart- 
ford Times. 


SAFETY-VALVE.” 


WILL Poland one day come in ona “ partition of Russia” ?—7he New York 
Evening Mail. 

THE Little Father is little. There can be no further doubt of that.— The 
Chicago Record-Herald. 

WHEN Stoessel gets home he may have to get out a search warrant to find the 
Czar.— The New York American. 

Ir Japan can not lick Russia alone, the appearances are that Russia will take 
hold and help.— The Chicago News. 

WINTER sports in St. Petersburg include an exhibition of skating on thin ice 
by N. Romanoff.— The New York American. 

Ir daily grows more difficult for the Russian bureaucrats, in talking of the war, 
to tell where the front is.— Zhe Columbus Dispatch. 

THE Czar probably regrets now that he did not carry out any of his plans for 
going to the front with the army.— The Washington Post. 

A REMARKABLE thing in connection with this Russian business is that every- 
body knew it was going to happen and everybody is surprised that it is happen- 
ing.— The Philadelphia North American. 

Ir might be well for some of the subway experts to go over to Russia about 
now and submit sealed bids. The Czar would doubtless be glad to have some 
good, rapid tunneling done.— The Chicago Record-Herald. 
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ANSWERED, 
—Donalhiey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ATTITUDE OF THE AUTOCRACY. 
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M. KOROLENKO, M. PHILOSOPHOFYF, 


MME. TAFFY-LOKCHVITSNY, M. OSTROGORSKY, 


Popular Russian writers present at a reform banquet in St. Petersburg at which a resolution was adopted declaring against ‘‘the war into which the Government 
has dragged the nation without consideration of national opinion and interests,” and demanding “ free representation of the people, elected on the principle of equal 


VOICES OF THE PEOPLE. 


rights and by secret ballot.” 


WAS THE PORT ARTHUR SURRENDER 
NEEDLESS? 


“TT seems that Port Arthur was the tomb of nothing more than 

General Stoessel’s reputation,” says the Detroit ews, in 
view of the reports that are being printed about the condition of 
the fortress when it was occupied by the Japanese. General 
Stoessel had been lauded as a hero of the first magnitude, and his 
plucky defense of Port Arthur was slated for a high place in world 
history. However, since correspondents have entered the sur- 
rendered fortress, for the first time since the siege began, they 
give a very different story from that which has appeared in the 
newspapers hitherto. The London 7e/egraph’s correspondent, after 
surveying the second line of defenses, says it is scarcely credible 
that the Russians should have relinquished the positions. He 
adds that quantities of rifles, ammunition, and shells were thrown 
into the sea, and that the sufferings of the garrison from scarcity 




















THE “LITTLE FATHER.” 
—Edgren in the New York World. 





of food were greatly exaggerated. Other correspondents concur 
in these statements. They say that the place could have held out 
much longer. Japanese officers are reported as saying that the 
troops were able and willing to fight on, and that the infantry 
loudly protested that the place had been given away. The corre- 
spondent of the London 77mes believes that “ no more discreditable 
surrender is recorded in history,” and he says: 


“ There were 25,000 able-bodied men, capable of making a sortie, 
hundreds of officers all well nourished, and plenty of ammunition, 
the largest magazine being untouched and full to the roof with all 
kinds of ammunition for naval guns. 

“There was, further, ample food for three months, even if no 
tresh supplies could be received, and, besides, the waters are teem- 
ing with fish. There was an abundance of wine and medical com- 
forts and large quantities of fuel of all kinds. 

“The stories that the Red Cross buildings were wrecked by the 
Japanese fire are admitted by reputable residents to have been 














A TOTTERING THRONE. 
—Davenport in the New York £vening Mail. 


ATTITUDE OF NICHOLAS. 
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pure fabrications to excite sympathy. All accounts agree in con- 
demning the majority of the officers, who feared the failure of com- 
forts more than of ammunition, and agree that no man ever held 
a responsible command who less deserved the title of hero than 
General Stoessel.” 


At the surrender of Port Arthur, General Stoessel gave his pa- 
role, and he is returning to Russia, where he will be tried before a 
court-martial. “If Stoessel falls into disgrace,” says the Brooklyn 
Times, “and possibly forfeits his life as a consequence of the sur- 
render . . . he will have had one meed of satisfaction, as a sooth- 
ing potion, and that is that he has been lauded as a hero times 
without number, and just escaped the laurel wreath by the failure 
of his courage at the most critical period of his life.” 

That Stoessel surrendered because the purpose of the defense 
had been accomplished, is the belief of the New York 777bune, 
which says: 

“It was worth while for Russia to suffer that loss for the sake of 
what she gained or avoided losing elsewhere. If we consider that 
General Stoessel’s duty and object were to detain General Nogi’s 
army in the south, and thus deprive Marshal Oyama of its aid, we 
must see how great a service he rendered by his stubborn defense. 
Had Nogi’s 100,000 men been free to join Oyama at Liao-Yang, 
Kuropatkin would probably have been completely crushed or cap- 
tured, instead of being able to retire in good order to Mukden. If 
Stoessel thus saved Kuropatkin from destruction he did a great 
deed for Russia, which was amply worth doing. From that point 
of view Russia may regard the cost of Port Arthur as well ex- 
pended.” 





ASPECTS OF THE SANTO DOMINGO 
PROTECTORATE. 

oe news that a revolt is anticipated in Santo Domingo upon 

the announcement of our “ fiscal protectorate” over the “re- 
public ” (considered in these columns last week) affords a sharp 
contrast to the reception of the same announcement in this coun- 
try. Here a noticeable feature of the situation is the approval of 
President Roosevelt’s course by many influential Democratic pa- 
pers. Some of our Senators were oppressed by the fear that the 
President intended to carry the matter through without “ the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” but they were speedily relieved by the 
assurance that such isnot the case. The Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Wor/d(Dem.) insists that it was the Presi- 
dent’s original intention to “establish a protectorate by his own 
act,” but he “completely backed down” when “a serious clash 
with the Senate” was threatened. Zhe Sun's Washington man, 
however, learns at the State Department that “it had been the Ad- 
ministration’s intention from the beginning to give the Senate the 
opportunity of approving or disapproving the agreement, which 
officials say they think is in the form of a protocol.” 

Few papers disapprove this extension of our authority to regu- 
late Santo Domingo’s troubled finances. “For one, we are heart- 
ily glad that the United States has taken hold of Santo Domingo,” 
declares the Richmond 7imes-Dispatch(Dem.); and the Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.) believes that “ public opinion in this country will 
undoubtedly approve.” “An American protectorate will be a dis 
tinct gain for civilization,” in the opinion of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord (Dem.); and the Jacksonville (Fla.) 77#zes-Union (Dem.) ad- 
vises’ the other Latin-American governments to “hasten to make 
similar arrangements.” Several other anti-imperialist papers, like 
the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), the Hartford Z7zmes (Dem.), 
and the Buffalo Zxfress (Rep.), comment on the bargain without 
adverse criticism. 

“This means the end of Santo Domingo as an independent 
country,” for “it is wholly improbable that the receivership will 
ever be given up by the United States Government,” predicts the 
Springfield. Repudlican (Ind.), and so think the Pittsburg Post 
(Dem.), the Philadelphia /uzguzrer (Rep.), and a number of other 
papers. i 

Objections to the Santo Domingo arrangement are heard from 
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the New York World (Dem.), Hera/d (Ind.), and Evening Post 
(Ind.). As Zhe Herald surveys the possibility that we may proceed 
“to govern or possibly annex one or all of the black republics and 
the republics of Central and South America,” it exclaims that “ the 
vista is appalling!” Zhe World is equally dismayed at the pros- 
pect of our becoming responsible for “foreign debts aggregating 
$1,336,417,249” and “ $419,984,658 of domestic debts, billions of 
paper money and hundreds of millions due to foreign citizens and 
corporations for subsidies, damages, and other claims,” and the 
prospect of undertaking to “keep order among nearly sixty million 
people, of mixed Spanish, Portuguese, Indian, and negro blood, 
divided among twenty sham republics which have had at least three 
hundred revolutions in eighty years.” 

Las Ultimas Noticias, of Santiago, Chile, reassures the South 
American republics which fear ‘Yankee imperialism” and “the 
absorption of the republics of South America by the colossus of 
the North” thus: : 


“The United States Government does not wish any territory of 
conquest, for the simple reason that it does not need more territory. 
One of the States alone, Texas, has all the climates of the world, 
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MORAL—DON’T BE TOO NOISY. 
Your uncle is still reaching. 
—Satterfield in the Milwaukee Journa/. 


can raise all of nature’s products and make any kind of manufac- 
tured goods, and can itself supply all the necessaries of the 
80,000,000 inhabitants of the United States. Accordingly, liberty 
to Cuba was given as soon as she was in a position to manage her 
own affairs, and in like manner there is to-day in North America 
a very strong party which wishes to relinquish the Philippines, as 
they consider them a prejudicial element to national prosperity. 

“The tendency of nations in modern times has decidedly 
changed, as they are not now after territorial expansion or con- 
quest as a means of development. What the great nations desire 
is the control of markets, and to this end they bend all their ener- 
gies. 

“ The battle-cry of the ‘ Americanists’ will undoubtedly be inter- 
vention in extreme cases, to which President Roosevelt referred. 
With this).intervention there will be manifested in colossal 
proportions the ‘ danger of the North,’ which plays such an impor- 
tant part in their declamations. 

“Tt is in our hands to avoid this intervention, but it is not a men- 
ace to the established governments which take part with pride in 
the concert of nations. That intervention refers only to those re- 
publics which are in a perpetual state of anarchy, which disregard 
international laws, which do not meet their monetary or other ob- 
ligations, which have, in fact, done everything possible to lose 
their character as civilized nations. 

“The countries which have established governments, which meet 
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their obligations and have due respect for foreign rights have noth- 
ing to fear from the United States. 

“As a proof of this, there are the declarations which President 
Roosevelt made lately to one of the directors of this newspaper: 
* It is regrettable,’ he said, ‘ that all the South American republics 
do not have, like Chile, a suitable form of government, which 
might give guarantees and be able to inspire the respect of the 
whole world. Chile is a country which has known how to defend 
itself when attacked, and has never failed to meet its obligations. 
This we know, and we are, in consequence, drawn toward them. 
If all the South American countries would follow in the footsteps 
of Chile, we should have had no reason to regret the events which 
on several occasions have forced us to intervene actively in the 
policy of that part of our continent.’ 

“The above words of President Roosevelt perfectly show the 
spirit of his declarations in his message of yesterday. There is 
nothing in it, therefore, to disturb the real spirit of Americanism. 

“* The peril of the North’ is only a myth if the South does not 
provoke the North with internal disturbances or violations of inter- 
national law and break its word in financial matters.” . 





AN ECONOMIC REVOLUTION. 


UDGE PETER 5S. GROSSCUP, of Chicago, presents in the 
February J/cClure’s a new phase of the striking change from 
individual ownership of property to corporation control that has 
been in progress in this country during the last twenty-five years. 
This change has often been referred to as a fact by campaign ora- 
tors and writers, but the listener or reader has usually been left to 
supply the proof from his own observation or experience. Judge 
Grosscup, however, finds his proof in the figures in the Census and 
Treasury Department reports. He finds, in brief, that in the last 
twenty-five years the population of the country has grown 50 per 
cent. and the general wealth of the country 60 per cent.; while the 
bank deposits (national, state, and savings) have grown 500 per 
cent. In 1880 the bank deposits amounted to a little over $2,250,- 
000,000; in 1904, to $11,000,000,000. During the last campaign 
some of the Republican papers dwelt at great length upon the tre- 
mendous growth of bank deposits as proof of our soaring prosper- 
ity ; Judge Grosscup dwells upon it as proof that our people are 
withdrawing their money from individual enterprises and placing 
it in the banks, which reinvest it in corporation securities. Thus 
the institution of private property, which, “more than any other 
” and on which “ the 
world’s republican institutions must continue to rest,” is now un- 
dergoing “a strain never put on it before.” 


secular agency, brought us to civilization,’ 


Judge Grosscup says 
further : 


“ The effect of the corporation, under the prevailing policy of the 
free, go-as-you-please method of organization and management, 
has been to drive the bulk of our people, other than farmers, out 
of property ownership; and, if allowed to go on as at present, it 
will keep them out. When the individual proprietor of the past 
sells out his business to the corporation, he does not reinvest his 
capital in his old line of business. He puts it in the bank, or in 
some bond. When the workman has got together some savings, 
he does not become a proprietor or part proprietor. He spends 
it, or puts it in the bank. To men like these no kind of active in- 
vestment, practically considered, is left open. The industries are 
now dominated by the corporation, and proprietorship in the cor- 
poration has come to be for those only who are cxperienced in cor- 
porate ways, or who are willing to take a chance at the corporate 
wheel. And thus it happens that, just at this moment, we are in 
the midst of a sweep of events that, unless arrested and turned to 
a different account, will transform this country from a nation whose 
property is within the proprietorship of the people at large, toa 
nation whose industrial property, so far as active proprietorship 
goes, will be largely in the hands of a few skilled or fortunate so- 
called captains of industry, and their lieutenants.” 


If this tendency is not stopped, we shall become “a nation of 
dependents,” declares Judge Grosscup, and he would stop it by 
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federal control of corporations, the excision of stock-jobbing and 
water-logged concerns, and an employees’ profit-sharing system. 
To quote: 


“The transformation of the ownership of a country’s industrial 
property, from its people generally to a few of its people only, 
reaches the bed-rock of social and moral forces on which alone the 
whole structure of republican institutions rests; for, under such 
conditions, instead of depending, each on himself and his own in- 
telligence chiefly for success, the great bulk of our people, increas- 
ingly, will become dependents upon others. Those who possess 
investible means will come to rely solely upon the great financial 
institutions ; and those who possess nothing but capacity for laber, 
upon the great organizations of labor. That is paternalism; pa- 
ternalism in almost its final form ; the paternalism that will event- 
ually divide the country into two hostile camps, the camp of these 
who have, and the camp of those who have not; the paternalism 
that speedily descends into actual state socialism, or a dry-retted 
citizenship as nerveless and squalid as state socialism. 

“ Here, then, in our own day, and at this early hour of the day, 
is the parting of the ways. Ahead lies the road to paternalism. 
To the left is the open road to state socialism. They look mew 
like ‘distinct ways, these two roads, over bogs and precipices all 
their own. But a little way ahead, within the distance that any 
clear eye can carry, the two roads meet. For let it not be forget- 
ten by those who preach the so-called rights of ‘ industrial liberty,’ 
that the out-and-out socialists and radical labor men are not the 
only influences that are pushing our country to the edge of the so- 
cialistic precipice. These have allies; and the ally on which they 
most rely, and justifiably rely, are just those men who, regardless of 
all considerations other than those of money and power greed, are 
launching the dishonest corporate contrivances that, under our ex- 
isting corporation policy, obtain without hindrance the credit and 
sanction of the Government’s great seal. 

“It is only by a turn to the right, by what may seem to some a 
sharp turn, that our one safe pathway forward will be found. 
That way lies over high ground, /vdividual Opportunity—the op- 
portunity, actual as well as in theory, to each individual to par- 
ticipate in the proprietorship of the country. That ground is, in 
its best and highest sense, republican ground. To gain that 
ground, the paramount problem is not how to stop the growth of 
property, and the building up of wealth; but how to manage it so 
that every species of property, like a healthful growing tree, will 
spread its roots deeply and widely in the soil of a popular proprie- 
torship. The paramount problem is not how to crush, or hawk at, 
or hamper the corporation, merely because it is a corporation; but 
how to make this new form of property ownership a workable 
agent toward repeopleizing the proprietorship of the country’s in- 
dustries. 

“The first step in the solution of that problem is, that the Gov- 
ernment obtain a full grasp of the whole subject-matter; and this, 
in my judgment, can adequately be done only by putting aside the 
five-and-forty bewildering state hands for the one great national 
hand. 

“The second step, the step for which the first is taken, is to take 
care upon what kind of corporate proposal the Government’s great 
seal is set—to cut out the stock-jobbing corporation ; the water- 
logged corporation ; the mere vision of visionaries; the labyrin- 
thian corporation whose stock and bond issues are so purposely tan- 
gled that no mind, not an expert’s, can follow their sinuosities. In 
short, to regenerate the corporation. 

“The third step is to open to the wage-earner of the country the 
road to proprietorship. The basis of every successful enterprise 
is the command: Go forth, increase, and multiply; and to no en- 
terprise can rightfully be denied the fruits of that command. But 
capital is not the sole thing that enters into enterprise. The skill 
that puts the ship together, or that subsequently pilots her, is not 
the sole thing. The men who drive the bolts and feed the fires 
contribute ; and to them, as to the capitalist, and to the captains 
and lieutenants of industry, should go a part of the increment; not 
as gratuity, but as their proper allotment out of the combined 
forces that have made the enterprise successful. Of course, to 
make such partnership between capital and labor a thing that 
ought to be done is the work of the big hearts and big brains in 
the industrial field. But to make such partnership a thing that 
can be done is the work of those who shall recast and regenerate 
the country’s corporation policy.” 
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FEASIBILITY OF A SEA-LEVEL PANAMA 
CANAL. 


R. BUNAU-VARILLA, the civil engineer who played such 

an important part in the Panama secession and the transfer 

of the canal rights to this country, presents in the January issue of 
La Science au X Xe Siecle a detailed argument in favor of building 
a’ high-level canal at Panama, with lecks, and dredging it grad- 
ually down to sea-level. He thinks that this can be done without 
interrupting traffic, and argues that this method would give us the 
use of the canal some years earlier, while providing eventually for 
a sea-level waterway. Mr. John Barrett, our Minister to Panama, 
however, thinks that we should build the canal at sea-level at the 
start. He tells us in the February Review of Reviews that a sea- 
level canal at Panama can be built for only $50,000,000 more than 
the original estimate for the high-level canal, and can be completed 
in ten years, which was the original estimate for the high-level 
waterway. Chief Engineer Wallace has been understood by our 
newspapers as saying that a sea-level canal would cost $300,000,000 
and take twenty years in construction, but Mr. Barrett desires “ to 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Wallace has not yet advocated 
either a sea-level or a high-level canal, and has not yet submitted 
any final figures as to the cost or time of construction.” He adds: 


“These stories and criticisms emanate from the statement he 
made before the congressional committee, when they questioned 
him during their recent visit to the isthmus. If this official report, 
later on submitted to Congress, is carefully read, it will be noticed 
that he himself did not make any final estimate or express any 
decided views. He simply informed the commiitee what were the 
estimates and the conclusions for a sea-level canal that could be 
based on the figures of the former commission, respectively of 
$300,000,000 and twenty years. It is due to the conservative char- 
acter of Chief Engineer Wallace’s methods to state that he will 
not commit himself on this point until he has made such complete 
investigations and experiments that he will be sure of his premises 
and his deductions.” 

A sea-level canal, Mr. Barrett points out, would save expense in 
operation and time in the passage of ships, minimize danger of in- 
terruption by floods, earthquakes, etc., and permit widening or 
deepening without putting the canal out of service. At the same 
time, he admits that “there is no doubt that the higher the level, 
the quicker will be the time and the less the cost of construction.” 
Improvements in dredging machinery and methods, however, will 

















LOOKING FOR SOMETHING SOFT TO FALL UPON. 
— Warren in the New York G/ode. 
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permit the completion of the sea-level canal by 1914 at a cost of 
$250,000,000, including the $50,000,000 paid to the French com- 
pany and the Panama Government. Mr. Barrett’s expectation 
that the sea-level route can be finished by 1914 is based upon the 
idea that the Gamboa dam on the Chagres River will provide 
enough power to light 
the canal brilliantly 
from end to end with 








electricity and permit 
the work to go on night 
and day. With regard 
to the cost, he says: 


“From knowledge we 
have at hand, based 
upon experience with 
the old French machin- 
ery, steam-shovels, and 
transportation facilities 
in the central, or Cule- 
bra section, which pre- 
sents the greatest diffi- 
culties and cost, it can 
be stated that this cen- 
tral section can be ex- 
cavated, by the use of 
modern steam-shovels 
and machinery, for$3o,- 
000,000 less than the 
estimate of the former CHIEF ENGINEER WALLACE, 
canal commission! 
Carefully computed fig- 
ures of cost per cubic 
yard of earth and rock demonstrate this saving beyond question. 
For instance, Chief Engineer Wallace has already made the re- 
markable record of reducing the expense per cubic yard of excava- 
tion of earth and loose rock in the Culebra section from 80 cents per 
cubic yard under the French régime (and a figure used by the 
former commission in its estimates) approximately to 50 cents per 
cubic yard, and it is not at all improbable that he will have this 
down to 40 cents when modern American steam-shovels and trans- 
portation facilities under experienced engineers are installed. 
Now, to this $30,000,000 let us add $20,000,000 saved on construc- 
tion of other sections of the canal, and we can count upon the sum 
$50,000,000 as a Clear saving over the former estimates and ren- 
dered available for the construction of a sea-level canal. The 
estimate of the former commission also included $50,000,000 which 














Whose views on the cost and feasibility of a 
sea-level canal have been misunderstood. 
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RUSSIA’S DANGEROUS PUZZLE—FIND A NAVAL BASE. 
—Goldsmith in the Boston Herald. 
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has been paid out in proportionate amounts to the French com- 
pany and the Panama Government for property and franchises. 
“If we now add this latter $50,000,000 to the other $50,000,000, 
we have a total of $100,000,000, which, subtracted from the total 
former estimate of $300,000,000, will make the actual dona fide cost 
of the sea-level canal only $200,000,000. The estimate of the 
former commission for a high-level canal was $200,000,000. If we 
subtract from that the $50,000,000 paid proportionately to the 
French company and the Panama Government, we have $150,000,- 
ooo as the actual dona fide cost of the high-level canal, or a differ- 
ence between the two projects, in confirmation of my conclusion 
stated above, of only $50,000,000. Of course, it may be maintained 
that there should be a corresponding deduction, on account of 
modern machines and methods, in the commission’s estimates for 
a high-level canal, but the point I wish to make is that a sea-level 
waterway need not cost more than $50,000,000 beyond the average 
amount which the American people have been educated to believe 
must be expended to have any kind of a canal, and which expen- 
diture they have already ratified with enthusiasm. Considering 
the signal advantages to be gained by a sea-level canal, this addi- 
tional amount will be readily approved by them, especially when 
they are convinced that the time required will not be too long.” 


DALLYING WITH THE ARBITRATION 
TREATIES. 


& ie President’s critics have often declared that Congress 

might some time have to restrain him from plunging the 
country into war; but we believe that nobody ever predicted that 
either house of Congress would ever be found holding him back 
And 
now that the Senate appears in this picturesque réle, some of the 
dailies are berating that dignified body roundly. 


from an effort to involve the country in a peace movement. 


The Senate is 
grasping after power,” and “seeking always to 
encroach on the prerogatives of others,” declares the Chicago 777- 
une; and the New York Evening Post accuses it of “treating a 


”» « 


“ meddlesome, 


matter of universal import in the same spirit of ultraparochialism 
with which it considers the cause of the American beet or the fish- 
oil industry.” . 

Two considerations, we are told, are influencing the Senate to 
delay ratification of the arbitration treaties with Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland. One 
is the idea that the treaties should be amended so as to provide 
that the President shall never enter into arbitration with another 
Power without the consent of the Senate, and the second con- 
sideration is the fear of the Southern Senators that the holders of 
repudiated Southern state bonds may be able, under these treaties, 
to sue for payment. The first consideration does not elicit much 
newspaper sympathy. “There is no danger,” remarks the Detroit 
News, “that the national honor will be stained by giving the ex- 
ecutive full power to pursue a policy of peace; to give to any one 
man the power to declare war, would be an entirely different ques- 
tion.” 
President, in a letter to Senator Cullom, and by ex-Secretary of 
State John W. Foster, in an article in the New York /ndependent, 
that there is nothing in it. Mr. Foster intimates that the bond- 
redemption scare was started by the Clan-Na-Gael, of Philadelphia, 
as a bugaboo to frighten the Southern Senators and defeat the 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain. He goes intoa long argu- 
ment to show that the idea has no foundation in fact, and, indeed, 
we have seen nothing but assertion in support of it. Most of the 
Southern press take no stock in the claim, but several of them re- 
marl that it might be well to allay all fear by inserting an amend- 
ment that will cover the case. 

The President, however, is represented as being determined that 
the treaties shall be ratified in the exact form in which he sent them 
to the Senate. Holland, the New York correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, gives an interesting account of a conference be- 
tween Senator Lodge, Senator Spooner, and President Roosevelt, 
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As for the second consideration, assurance is given by the ° 
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in which the President’s attitude is pretty clearly portrayed. To 
quote: 


“The particular day does not matter, but upon a certain day the 
President had an important consultation with Senators Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, and Spooner, of Wisconsin. 

“Senator Lodge put before the President not exactly tentatively, 
but as tho the plan had been perfectly formulated, certain proposed 
amendments to the various arbitration treaties now before the Sei- 
ate. The President listened in amazement. There came over his 
face that grim, peculiar expression which those who have run 
counter to him can better picture to themselves than any words can 
do it. Senator Lodge’s proposed amendments involved the adop- 
tion of shriveled or atrophied arbitration treaties. The propo- 
sition written out of diplomatic conventional language was simply 
this, that the United States agreed with Great Britain or Germany, 
or any of the nations that it will undertake hereafter to arbitrate 
upon certain items set forth in an original agreement, provided it 
is disposed thus to arbitrate. 

“The President heard this proposed amendment and he simply 
said, ‘ I’ll think it over.’ The Senators did not need any hint from 
the President as to the conclusion to which he would come after 
thinking it over. The President seems to have thought it over for 
just about the length of time that he was in conference with Sena- 
tors Lodge and Spooner. Formaking due allowance for the length 
of time required for correspondence to be transmitted from the 
White House to the Capitol, it is almost demonstrable that the 
President, immediately after the Senators departed, went to his 
writing-desk. He wrote two letters. 

“One of them was addressed to Senator Lodge, not in his capac- 
ity as Senator, but as to one who had been for years a friend with 
whom some intimacy of correspondence was permitted. 

“In that letter the President spoke with something of the ear- 
nestness, the conciseness, and hint of just indignation which were 
so strongly illustrated in the letter written to Judge Parker on the 
eve of the presidential campaign. It was a letter which, in the 
colloquialism of the Senate, might raise a blister. The President 
made it clear that he understood why these amendments were pro- 
posed. He knew that they had not been written to perfect or 
strengthen the arbitration treaties, but to bring to the Senate some 
increase of the power it has already obtained. The President de- 
clared that amendments like that would vitiate the treaties and he 
closed the letter in practically these words: 

“* If the committee adopts the amendments then I shall imme- 
diately withdraw all arbitration treaties from the Senate; and in 
doing that I shall write, for the information of the public, a letter 
which will set forth all the facts so that the public may understand 
why and how these international agreements were defeated.’ 

“To Senator Spooner the President also wrote, evidently after 
he wrote to Senator Lodge, but before the ink of the Lodge letter 
was dry. The President reads well another language than that of 
books and understands another speech than that of tongue. He 
understood well enough Senator Spooner’s relation to this propo- 
sition. It was a complacent rather than an initiative relation. 
Thérefore the letter to Senator Spooner was more suave, gentler 
in its phraseology, but as clear and firm in its view as the letter 
to Senator Lodge. 

“Upon the following morning Senator Cullom, chairman of the 
committee, thought it worth while to call at the White House. 
The kindly and shrewd Senator from Illinois appreciated to the 
full the situation as it had been developed and the grim humor that 
was in it. He said incidentally to the President, or at least is so 
reported to have said, that he thought he was safe in telling the 
President that he need not worry about the proposed Lodge 
amendments. The committee would not adopt them.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THERE is no beef trust. It says so itself..— Zhe Chicago Tribune. 


THE Carnegie peace palace at The Hague is to be erected close to the Bosch. 
They spell it with a “c” over there.— The Washington Post. 


It would be exceedingly unfortunate if Parker should lose the electoral vote of 
Louisiana after the brilliant fight he made last November.—7he Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 


PauLt Doumer, who has been elected president of the French chamber of 
deputies, isa Republican. You could have told that he was a Republican by his 
getting elected.— The Atlanta Journal (Dem.). 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


RICHARD WAGNER’S LOVE-LETTERS. 


WORK of surpassing interest to music-lovers, and more es- 

pecially to Wagner enthusiasts, has just made its appear- 
ance in Europe. It contains the letters of Richard Wagner to 
Mathilde Wesendonk, and is probably destined to occupy a dis- 
tinguished place in the literature of the love affairs of genius. The 
famous romance of Balzac and Madame Hanska, which has been 
recalled in this connection, suggests some remarkable analogies. 
It is known that the beautiful Pole whom Balzac finally married 
was the source of inspiration of some of the novelist’s greatest 
work. In like manner Mathilde Wesendonk exerted a charm over 
the great composer which urges him to some of his loftiest flights. 
She was the original of “Isolde.” “It is entirely owing to you,” 
he writes to her, “ that I have been able to write‘ Tristan,’ and for 
this I shall thank you from the depths of my soul throughout all 
eternity.” It was during his intimacy with Mathilde that he com- 
posed the “ Nibelungen Ring.” Each evening he would read over 
fragments of the manuscript to her, and play portions of the score 
for her. He seems to have placed reliance upon her taste, and 
sometimes altered his compositions at her suggestion. 

As a result of his participation in the revolutionary movement of 
1849, Wagner was obliged to leave Germany and to make his tem- 
porary home in Zurich. There he became acquainted with Ma- 
thilde Wesendonk, the wife of a rich German merchant. By 
degrees a strong friendship sprang up between the two. Wagner 
was about forty years old and Mathilde twenty-four. She was 
beautiful, endowed with artistic tastes, wrote verses, and was a 
passionate lover of music. Her husband, Otto Wesendonk, ex- 
tended to Wagner and his wife a generous hospitality. The cor- 
respondence covers the period 1853-71. 

The intense melancholy and pessimism of Wagner’s tempera- 
ment dominates this correspondence. “ Your letter—how sad it 
makes me!”—is the opening sentence of the work, and seems to 
sound its key-note. “The demon leaves one of our hearts,” he 
cries, “only to enter the other. How shall we conquer it?” A 
little later he writes: 


“ As tho still more were needed to add to my troubles, there is 
my wife’s poor health. For twomonths I have expected daily the 
announcement of her sudden death. The doctor felt obliged to 
prepare me for this event. All around me breathes of death. 
Whether I turn to the past or future, sorrowful images meet my 
gaze, and life has lost all attraction for me. 

“My child, I can now dream of but a single means of salvation, 
and that must come from the uttermost depths of my heart, not 
from any external cause. It has a name: peace! absolute ap- 
peasement of desire. Noble and worthy victory! To live for 
others will be our consolation.” 


Schopenhauer’s influence over Wagner is marked. The name 
of the pessimist philosopher appears again and again in these let- 
ters. “My choice of reading,” says Wagner, “is sufficiently lim- 
ited. I am ever returning to my Schopenhauer, who, as I told him 
recently, in spite of his imperfections, leads me through the most 


wonderful labyrinth of ideas.” He writes in October, 1858: 


“My friend Schopenhauer says somewhere: ‘ It is much easier 
to point out the faults and errors in a work of genius than to give 
a clear and complete exposition of its value. For faults are things 
of a particular and determined nature, a circumstance which per- 
mits of them being perceived in their entirety, while, on the con- 
trary, the distinct characteristic of a work of genius and that which 
constitutes its excellence are that it is fathomless and inexhaus- 
tible.’ It is with the deepest conviction that I apply these words 
to your last letter. What seems to me faulty in it is perceived 
easily, and I could have named it immediately after its perusal. 
The depth, the beauty, the divine character of your letter is infi- 
nite and inexhaustible, so that I can but enjoy it, and may not 
describe it to you. To express to you what unique and efficacious 
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consolation it is for me to realize your purity and nobleness, would 
be impossible; its expression must be left to the future, to the 
supreme effort of my life. What outward shape it will take I can 
not indeed tell you, since that is a matter of destiny. .. . You 
know my life up to the day I met you, up to the day when you 
became mine. I have retired from the world which has become 
more and more hostile to my nature, without, however, breaking 
all the ties which bind me to it as an artist and a man without re- 
sources. I fled from the human species because contact with it 
was painful to me. I sought, with perseverance, solitude and a 
life of retirement, and yet I cherished with a growing intensity the 
hope of finding in a single heart, in some individuality, a refuge, a 
haven of salvation, where I should be received without reserve. 
By the laws of nature such hopes could be realized only by a lov- 
ing woman. Even without discovering her, this became clear to 
my poet’s intuition, and my greatest efforts but proved to me the 
impossibility of attaining my aim in any male friendship. But 
never did I believe that | should find happiness so complete, peace 
so absolute, as I have found in you. Once more I must repeat that 
you have had the courage to incur all the suffering that it is pos- 
sible to incur in this world in order to be able to say to me, ‘ I love 
you!’ This was my salvation; from this came the sacred calm 
which gave my life a new significance. But this goal could but be 
reached at the cost of great suffering, of all the torments of love. 
We have drained the chalice to the dregs. And now that we 
have undergone all the torments, now when no pang has been 
spared us, there should dawn for us the higher life which we have 
merited by these difficult trials. In you it already shines with 
such reality and purity that I can not refrain from describing to 
you how it has already begun to appear in me. The world has 
been conquered: it has been overcome by our love, by our suffer- 
ing.” 

When he writes of his music, Wagner expresses himself in un- 
measured terms. “My theme becomes more interesting every 
day,” he says in one letter, 


‘since it is a question of results which 
could not possibly be reached by any one but myself. In effect, 
no other man has been a poet and musician in the same sense as I, 
and therefore I am able to obtain glimpses of things impossible to 
any other.” Referring to “ Tristan and Isolde,” he says: 

“Since yesterday | have been working on ‘ Tristan.’ I am ever 
at the second act. Ah, what music that will be! I could toil all 
my life long at this music alone. Oh, this will be profound and 
beautiful! And the most sublime wonders become incarnate so 
easily in my idea! Never have I done anything equal to this. 
My existence is so absolutely bound up in this music that I do not 
want to know when it will be finished.” 


By the summer of 1859, the attachment between Wagner and 
Frau Wesendonk had become so distasteful both to Herr Wesen- 
donk and to Wagner’s own wife that the composer was compelled 
to leave Zurich. Seven years later Frau Wagner died. In 1870 
Wagner married Cosima von Bilow.—7vans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE ART-IDEALS OF WATTS AND OF 
TOLSTOY. 


FUNDAMENTAL similarity between the artistic motives 

of G: F. Watts and of Tolstoy is discovered by Haldane 
Macfall, a writer in the London Academy and Literature. He 
writes : 


“Both men began their artistic lives in a time of technical stress 
and change and war in the theories and aims of art. Both men 
accepted placidly the ‘ isms’ of that day, triumphed each in the 
stronghold of his artistic parish, and, planting his standard on the 
topmost battlements, awoke to find that art was a greater and more 
majestic and more vital thing than the gabble of the studios and 
the laws of the critics—a greater activity, in fact, than what they 
themselves had thought it. Tolstoy recanted in his philosophic 
and powerful critical work ‘ What is Art ?’ and came at last very 
near the truth, tho not the whole truth. Watts recanted and also 
came near the truth, but still not the whole truth. ats 

“Watts and Tolstoy reached the heights of technical beauty, 
looked down from the vantage of their mastery, and found that it 
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was not all—not enough. They both flung themselves with fiery 
zeal into the question of what lay beyond all this—the beautiful husk 
of art—and they both realized that art was something far more 
vast, far more wonderful than the exquisite technique which was 
their tool. Tolstoy went into a wrong road by confusing art with 
religion, and Watts into a road not quite so wrong by confusing 
the greatness of art with the greatness of the idea or subject— 
nevertheless, a greatness nearer the truth than mere beauty, as also 
was Tolstoy’s, for in following their newly revealed aims both art- 
ists came nearer to the all-overwhelming fact that art is not the 
mere priggish joy of the cultured lover of the beautiful, but is a 
universal need of the human hunger and the human soul—that art 
is the interpretation of life through the emotions. But Watts’s 
theory that great art should‘ teach the mysteries of life and death’ 
missed the fact that art’s function is not to teach; it is far greater ; 
it is to make one fee/. In other words, art alone creates when it is 
so beautifully uttered that we sense the emotions of another’s emo- 
tional experience, whereby we become enriched in experience of 
life—just as through speech we become enriched in experience of 
life through the thinking of others. And it is meet and right that 
if we wish to live the fullest life we should not only experience our 
own puny and limited adventures of living, but that we should hold 
out eager hands and open eager hearts to the emotions of the 
world; and, if we are not little mean souls, we shall, courage help- 
ing us, essay to know the tragedy and the pain and the agony of 
life as wellas its more pleasant splendors and its more alluring 
mysteries, that we may thereby grope the deeper into life than did 
the beauty-seeking Greek, setting up pity and nobility and gentle- 
ness and the wiping away of tears as a part of our godhood so that 
beauty alone shall be but the carpet of our heavens.” 


~ a 7 


THE BURIED TREASURES OF HERCULANEUM. 


ieregser WALDSTEIN, Slade Professor of Fine Art in 

Cambridge University, England, and formerly a director of 
the American school at Athens, has come to the United States to 
raise money and enlist public sympathy in behalf of a plan for 
the systematic excavation of Her- 
culaneum. He declares that—in 
spite of newspaper despatches to the 
contrary—the Italian Government is 
entirely agreeable to his designs. 
The King of England and the Em- 
peror of Germany, President Loubet 
and President Roosevelt, have all 
consented to serve on an interna- 
tional committee now in process of 
formation. During his stay in this 
country Professor Waldstein has lec- 
tured before influential audiences in 
the White House at Washington and 
in Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s New 
York house. He outlines his plan 
of organization as follows: 


“The work is to be carried out by 
an international staff of experts, but 
Italy, which possesses so many ar- 
cheological excavators and engineers 
of eminence—like Signori Boni, Lan- 
ciani, Orsi, Halbherr, Barnabei, and 
Milani—must have a predominant 
position in the work. 

“Moreover, tho the provisional 
plan is to have an international com- 
mittee as trustee of the fund, with 
power to appoint the international 
staff, the Italian Government will 
retain its sovereign rights in its own 
lands, and the work must be carried 
on in the spirit of its laws. The 
provisional plan is that, with the 
King of Italy as the head, the inter- 
national committee shall contain as 





PROF. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 


Who is visiting this country in the interest of a plan for the systema- 
tic excavation of Herculaneum. 
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ex officio members the minister of public instruction, the director- 
general of Antiquities (Signor Fiorilli), and the Sindaco (mayor) of 
Naples. There will be one representative of each of the foreign 
nations.” 


“Pompeii and Herculaneum are no more alike, altho only eight 
miles apart, than Coney Island and Newport,” says Professor 
Waldstein (as reported by the New York Evening Post). He is 
quoted further: 


“ The difference between the cities is that Pompeii, tho much 

influenced by Hellenic culture, was never a real center of Greek 
civilization, whereas Herculaneum, a distinctly Hellenic founda- 
tion, ever was a representative home of Greek art and literature, 
as the spasmodic excavations already made have shown. Pompeii 
was a purely commercial town; not a single manuscript has been 
found there; while at Herculaneum the unsystematic excavations 
of the past have yielded from one villa alone 1.750 papyri. Nearly 
all the perfect specimens of art, notably the bronzes, have come 
down to us in a most beautiful state of preservation from Hercu- 
laneum, and not from Pompeii. 
‘Besides this intrinsic difference between the two places, the 
eruption of 79 A.D. affected them very differently. Pompeii, stand 
ing on an eminence, was destroyed, but not completely covered by 
hot ashes, cinders, and pumice-stone. The objects of art as a 
result have either been modified, damaged, or destroyed. As the 
tops of the houses were visible after eruption, the inhabitants of 
the surrounding country returned to dig after treasures. Hercu- 
laneum, on the other hand, was covered by a torrent of liquid mud, 
a mixture of ashes and cinders with water. Almost instantane- 
ously it was completely buried, and to a depth so great that its 
ancient works remained untouched. 

“It is a widespread misapprehension, wholly without foundation, 
that Herculaneum is covered by solid lava. Geologists and arche- 
ologists are now agreed that the so-called /ava fangosa is a friable 
material which can be worked by the excavator, and something 
that preserves exceptionally well the objects buried in it. The 
marble is not calcined, the wood not burned, the glass not melted, 
and the manuscripts not destroyed. The wonderful state of pres- 
ervation of the bronzes in the 
Naples Museum gives evidence of 
this fact. Moreover, as Hercula- 
neum was a favorite summer-resort 
of rich Romans, one of whose villas, 
supposed to be that of Piso, the rival 
of Cicero, has alone produced a rich 
harvest of works of art, we have 
reason to hope for a wealth of dis- 
covery which will outweigh in im- 
portance all that the chief cities 
of the ancient world have hitherto 
yielded.” 


George M. Olcott, Professor of 
Archeology in Columbia University, 
points out (in an interview with a 
New York /Hera/d reporter) the ex- 
traordinary difficulties presented by 
the proposed excavation. Pompeii, 
at the time of its disinterment, was 
covered only by a drift of ashes and 
volcanic substance. Over Hercula- 
neum“ there happens to be a large 
and thriving city—one might almost 
say two cities, for in addition to Re- 
sina, the town just over Herculaneum, 
there is Portici, which is so close 
that it is hard to say exactly where 
Resina stops and Portici begins— 
and part of Herculaneum lies under 
Portici.”. In Professor Olcott’s 
opinion, the excavating committee 





would either have to buy the towns, 
as Rome bought the village in the 
case of the excavations at Delphi, 
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or, as has been suggested, 


nores everything beyond 





make the excavations in 
the form of a giant tunnel. 
He says further: 


“If Professor Wald- 
stein be enabled to carry 
out his idea of excavating 
Herculaneum, the impor- 
tance of the achievement 
can not even be esti- 
mated. Judging from the 
very small portion already 
excavated and the propor- 
tionately large results ob- 
fained in the way of rare 
and valuable treasures, 
the enormous expense of 
the undertaking would be 
repaid many times over. 
Of course, the United 
States and any other 
countries which might 
give their aid to the pro- 
ject would gain nothing 
except the glory of assist- 
ing the = scientific re- 











his narrow egotism or 
imagines himself an 
‘overman’; the ‘ diseased 
ambition’ of ‘an intel- 
lectual’ is required to 
create the true Nietz- 
scheite type. In Gorki’s 
tramps, as in his women 
of the lowest class, there 
are flashes of greatness 
of character and a sim- 
plicity which is incompat- 
ible with the superman’s 
self-conceit. Hedoesnot 
idealize them so as to 
make of them real heroes; 
that would be too untrue 
to life: the tramp is still 
a defeated being. Buthe 
shows how, among these 
men, owing to an inner 
consciousness of strength, 
there are moments of 
greatness, even tho that 
inner force be not strong 








searches of the world in 
general. But, you see, 
it is really a bigger issue 
than merely Herculaneum itelf. If the King of Italy gives 
his consent to the excavations—and he is said to be suffici- 
ently interested to do so—it will mark the beginning of a new 
era in the matter of Italian law and Italian prejudice. Hitherto, 
you know, they have not been willing to have outside Powers 
make any excavations on Italian soil. . . ‘ 

“In his proposed magnificent undertaking Dr. Waldstein has 
the earnest and appreciative sympathy of the entire world of arche- 
ology, and indeed of all persons desiring the enlightenment which 
is accomplished by research. His work will be a noble one, and 
he is entitled to the thanks of the world.” 


MAXIM GORKI: THE MOUTHPIECE OF 
RUSSIAN REVOLT. 


” REFRESHING note of energy and courage, which is quite 

unique in Russian literature, sounds through the stories of 
Gorki,” says Prince Peter Kropotkin, in a critical estimate of the 
novelist, rendered specially timely by Gorki’s activity and impris- 
onment in connection with the present Russian uprising. Prince 
Kropotkin continues (in the New York /udependent): 


“His tramps are miserably poor, but they ‘don’t care.’ They 
drink, but there is nothing among them nearly approaching the 
dark drunkenness of despair which we see in Levitoff. Even the 
most ‘down-trodden’ one of them, far from making a virtue of his 
helplessness, as Dostoyevsky’s heroes always did, dreams of re- 
forming the world and making it rich. He dreams of the moment 
when ‘we, once “ the poor,” shall vanish, after having enriched the 
Croesuses with the richness of the spirit and the power of life’ (‘ A 
Mistake ’). 

“ Gorki can not stand whining; he can not bear that self-castiga- 
tion in which other Russian writers so much delight, which Turge- 
nef’s s#d-Hamlets used to express so poetically, of which Dos- 
toyevsky has made a virtue, and of which Russia offers such an 
infinite variety of examples. Gorki knows the type, but he has no 
pity for such men. ‘ What’s all this talk about circumstances?’ 
he makes ‘Old Izerghil’ say. 


“*Every one makes his own circumstances! I see all sorts of 
men—but the strong ones --where are they? There are fewer and 
fewer noble men!’ ...... 


“Gorki’s favorite type is the ‘rebel’—the man in full revolt 
against society, but at the same time a strong man, a power; and 
as he has found among the tramps with whom he has lived, at 
least the type in embryo, it is from this stratum of society that he 
takes his most interesting heroes. ...... 

“ However, Gorki’s rebel-tramp is not a Nietzscheite, who ig- 


MAXIM GORKI AND THE RUSSIAN WRITER ANDREYEV. 
Gorki is one of the leaders of the Russian uprising, and was arrested a few days ago in Riga. 


enough to make out of 
Orloff (in ‘ The Orldffs’) 
or lliyd (in ‘The Three’) 
a real power, a real hero 
—the man who fights against those much stronger than himself. 
He seems to say: Why are not you, intellectuals, as truly ‘ indi- 
vidual,’ as frankly rebellious against the society you criticize, and 
as strong as some of these submerged ones are?” 


Prince Kropotkin goes on to show how Gorki voices the pessi- 
mism and idealism, the despair and the aspiration, of the Russian 
masses : 


“Over and over again Gorki returns to the idea of the necessity 
of an ideal in the work of the novel-writer. He says: 


“* The cause of the present opinion (in Russian society) is the 
neglect of idealism. Those who have exiled from life all romanti- 
cism have stripped us so as to leave us quite naked; this is why 
we are so uninteresting to one another, and so disgusted with one 
another’ (‘ A Mistake’). 


“ And in ‘ The Reader’ he develops his esthetic canons in full. 
He tells how one of his earliest productions, on its appearance in 
print, is read one night before a circle of friends. He receives 
many compliments for it, and, after leaving the house, is tramping 
along a deserted street, feeling for the first time in his existence 
the happiness of life, when a person, unknown to him, and whom 
he had not noticed among those present at the reading, overtakes 
him and begins to talk about the duties of the author. Says the 
stranger: 


“*Vou will agree with me that the duty of literature is to aid man 
in understanding himself, to raise his faith in himself, to develop 
his longing for truth; to combat what is bad in men; to find what 
is good in them, and to wake up in their souls shame, anger, cour- 
age—to do everything, in short, to render men strong in a noble 
sense of the word, and capable of inspiring their lives with the holy 
spirit of beauty. It seems to me, we need once more to have 
dreams, pretty creations of our fancy and visions, because the life 
we have built up is poor in color, is dim and dull. . . . Well, let us 
try—perhaps imagination will help a man to rise above the earth 
and find his true place on it, which he has lost.’ 

“* Nothing but every-day life, every-day life, only every-day 
people, every-day thoughts and events. When will you, then, 
speak of “the rebel spirit,” of the necessity of a new birth of the 
spirit? Where is, then, the calling to the creation of a new life? 
the lessons of courage? the words which give wings to the soul?’ 

“* Confess you don’t know how to represent life, so that your 
pictures of it shall provoke in mana redemptive spirit of shame 
and a burning desire of creating new forms of life. . . . Can you 
accelerate the pulsation of life? Can you inspire it with energy, 
as others have done?’ 

“*T see many intelligent men round about me, but few noble 
ones among them, and these few are broken and suffering souls. 
I don’t know why it should be so, but so it is; the better the man, 
the cleaner and the more honest his soul, the less energy he has, 
the more he suffers, and the harder is his life. . . . But altho ther 
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suffer so much from feeling the want of something better, they 
have not the force to create it.’ 

“* One thing more, Can you awake in man a laughter full of the 
joy of life, and at the same time elevating to the soul? Look— 
men have quite forgotten good, wholesome laughter !’ 

“* The sense of life is not in self-satisfaction, after all; man is 
better than that. The sense of life is in the beauty and the force 
of striving toward some aim;. every moment of being ought to 
have its higher aim. Wrath, hatred, shame, loathing, and, finally, 
a grim despair—these are the levers by means of which you may 
destroy everything on earth. Whatcan you do to awake a thirst 
for life, when you only whine, sigh, moan, or coolly point out to 
man that he is nothing but dust?’ 

“* Oh, for a man, firm and loving, with a burning heart and a 
powerful, all-embracing mind. In the stuffy atmosphere of shame- 
ful silence, his prophetic words would resound like a tocsin, and 


9» 


perhaps the mean souls of the living dead would shiver ! 


In the literature of all nations, says Prince Kropotkin, including 
the short stories of Guy de Maupassant and Bret Harte, “ there are 
few things in which such a tine analysis of complicated and strug- 
gling human feelings is given, such interesting, original, and new 
pictures are so well depicted, and human psychology is so admir- 
ably interwoven with a background of nature,” as in the stories of 
Gorki. He has found at last “ that happy combination of realism 
with idealism for which the Russian folk-novelists 


> 


have been 
striving for so many years.’ 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN ON DISRAELI’S NOVELS. 


URING the closing weeks of 1904 the centennial of Benja- 

min Disraeli’s birth was marked by the appearance of a 

new edition of his novels. Even more recently his name has en- 

joyed effective advertising through the discovery of an unfinished 

novel from his pen, and through the purchase of this fragment of 

a story, as announced by the New York 77mes, at the very unusual 
price of a dollar a word. 

It is well known that Disraeli made his writing entirely second- 
ary to his political career. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that so unsentimental and practical a critic as the late Sir 
Leslie Stephen (in his “ Hours in a Library,” of which an Ameri- 
can edition now appears) has recorded his impulse to “lament the 
degradation of a promising novelist into a prime minister,” and to 
“wish that Disraeli’s brilliant literary ability had been allowed to 
ripen undisturbed by all the worries and distractions of parliamen- 
tary existence.” 

To the matter-of-fact person, says Sir Leslie, Disraeli’s novels 
must be a standing offense, so imperceptibly does the author’s atti- 
tude change from the serious to the ironical. Even the profes- 
sional critic, he says, finds this characteristic bewildering. We 
read : 


“ He [Disraeli] has moments of obvious seriousness ; at frequent 
intervals comes a flash of downright sarcasm, as unmistakable in 
its meaning as the cut of a whip across your face; and elsewhere 
we have passages which aim unmistakably, and sometimes with 
unmistakable success, at rhetorical excellence. But, between the 
two, there is a wide field where we may interpret his meaning as 
we please. The philosophical theory may imply a genuine belief, 
or may be a mere bit of conventional filling in, or perhaps a par- 
ody of his friends or himself. The gorgeous passages may be in- 
tentionally overcolored, or may really represent his most sincere 
taste. His homage may be genuine or a biting mockery. His 
extravagances are kept precisely at such a pitch that it is equally 
fair to argue that a satirist must have meant them to be absurd, or 
to argue only that he would have seen their absurdity in anybody 
else. The unfortunate critic finds himself in a position analogous 
to that of the suitors in ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ He may 
blunder grievously, whatever alternative he selects. If he pro- 
nounces a passage to be pure gold, it may turn out to be merely 
the mask of a bitter sneer; or he may declare it to be ingenious 
burlesque when put forward in the most serious earnest; or may 
ridicule it as overstrained bombast, and find that it was never 
meant to be anything else. . . . Delight in blending the pathetic 
with the ludicrous is the characteristic of the true humorist. Dis- 
raeli is not exactly a humorist, but something for which the rough 
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nomenclature of critics has not yet provided a distinctive name. 
His pathos is not sufficiently tender, nor his laughter quite genial 
enough. The quality which results is homologous to, tho not 
identical with, genuine humor: for the smile we must substitute a 
sneer, and the element which enters into combination with the sat- 
ire is something more disiantly allied to poetical unction than to 
glittering rhetoric. The Disraelian irony thus compounded is hith- 
erto a unique product of intellectual chemistry.” 


Of another peculiarity of Disraeli’s novels Sir Leslie writes as 
follows: 


“In some writers we may learn the age of the author by the age 
of his hero. A novelist who adopts the common practise of paint- 
ing from himself naturally finds out the merits of middle age in his 
later works. But in every one of Disraeli’s works, from ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ to‘ Lothair,’ the central figure is a youth, who is frequently 
a statesman at school, and astonishes the world before he has 
reached his majority. . . . The exuberant buoyancy of his youth- 
ful heroes gives a certain contagious charm to Disraeli’s pages, 
which is attractive even when verging upon extravagance. ... If 
at bottom his heroes are rather eccentric than original, they have 
at least a righteous hatred of all bores and Philistines, and despise 
orthodoxy, political economy, and sound information generally. 
They can provide you with new theories of politics and history, as 
easily as Mercutio could pour out a string of similes; and we have 
scarcely the heart to ask whether this vivacious ebullition implies 
the process of fermentation by which a powerful mind clears its 
crude ideas, or only an imitation of the process by which superla- 
tive cleverness apes true genius.” 


No one can ever accuse Disraeli of want of audacity, remarks 
Sir Leslie. “He does not, like weaker men, shrink from introdu- 
cing men of genius because he is afraid that he will not be able to 
make them talk in character; and when, in ‘ Venetia,’ he intro- 
duces Byron and Shelley, he is kind enough to write poetry for 
them, which produces as great an effect as the original.” 

Of the novelist’s treatment of love as art material we read: 


“ All Disraeli’s passionate lovers—and they are very passionate 
—are provided with fitting scenery. . . Everywhere we make 
love in gilded palaces, to born princesses in gorgeous apparel; ter- 
raced gardens, with springing fountains and antique statues, are 
in the background; or at least an ancestral castle, with long gal- 
leries filled with the armor borne by our ancestors to the Holy 
Land, rises in cheery state, waiting to be restored ona scale of 
unprecedented magnificence by the dower of our affianced brides. 
And, of course, the passion is suitable to such accessories. ‘ There 
is no love but at first sight,’ says Disraeli; and, indeed, love at 
first sight is alone natural to such beings, on whom beauty and 
talent have been poured out as lavishly as wealth, and who need 
never condescend to thoughts of their natural needs. It is the love 
of Romeo and Juliet amid the gardens of Verona; or rather the 
love of Aladdin of the wondrous lamp for some incomparable 
beauty, deserving to be enshrined in a palace erected by the hands 
of genii. The passion of the lover must be vivid and splendid 
enough to stand out worthily against so gorgeous a background; 
and it must flash and glitter and dazzle our commonplace intel- 
lects.” 


Disraeli’s style, says Sir Leslie, “has a kind of metallic glitter, 
brilliant, sparkling with numerous flashes of wit and fancy, and 


never wanting in sharpness of effect, tho it may be deficient in deli- 
cacy.” 





NOTES. 


Mr. HENRY JAMES recently delivered an address on “ The Lesson of Balzac,” 
before the Contemporary Club, Philadelphia. Altho the famous American 
novelist is sixty-one years of age, this is said to be the only occasion upon which 
he has ever spoken from a public platform. 


From statistics recently compiled by Mr. Horace White, it appears that Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie’s benefactions in the form of public libraries have already 
amounted to the tremendous sum of $39,325,240. Of this amount $29,094,080 has 
been given to the United States, where there are now 619 towns containing Car- 
negie libraries. 


The Bookman’s January list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows : 
1. The Masquerader.— Thurston. 4. The Prodigal Son.— Caine. 
2. Beverly of Graustark.—_McCutcheon. 5. The Affair at the Inn — Wiggin. 
3. The Sea Wolf.—London. 6. The Undercurrent.—Grant. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE ART OF SHAMMING DISEASE. 


- would seem strange, at first sight, that the ingenuity of man 

should be expended on the simulation of disease. Those per- 
sons, however, who have become experts along this line are always 
seeking, not the disease itself or its symptoms, but some exemption 
or luxury supposed to be consequent upon it. We are told in an 
article on the subject contributed to 7ze Lancet (London, January 
7) that disease may be simulated to gain alms, to obtain admission 
to the comforts of a hospital, to escape military service, or even 
merely to attract public notice. Says the wr.‘er: 

“Probably the commonest motive is the wish to obtain contri- 
butions from the charitable and thus to prevent the necessity for 
working, which is extremely distasteful to these professional beg- 
gars. Ulcers and paralysis are the usual! forms in which this mo- 
tive manifests itself. Fits of all kinds are, however, frequently 
simulated, especially fits of an epileptiform nature, and in cases 
where the malingerer has had opportunities of observing some one 
afflicted with epilepsy the resemblance to the true epileptic seizure 
may be extraordinarily great; the frothing of the mouth is usually 
brought about by means of a small piece of soap, the discovery of 
which in a‘ patient’s’ mouth would, to say the least, cause the fits 
to be iooked upon with grave suspicion. ‘The fits are usually also 
rather overdone, and it is a common failing of the malingerer that 
he is not satisfied with a reasonable amount of disease.” 

Of the simulation of disease to obtain admission to a hospital, 
the writer says: 


“This form of malingering is especially likely to be successful 
when there is some obvious lesion which may form a basis for the 
superstructure derived from the patient’s imagination. In one 
case a young man a few years ago received a severe blow on the 
head and even now some irregularity can be detected on the skull. 
He describes attacks of Jacksonian epilepsy, and, as the lesion is 
situated over the motor area of the corresponding side of the body, 
he readily gains admission into a surgical ward. He will even 
agree to have an operation performed for the removal of the dam- 
aged portion of the cranial bone which is supposed to be causing 
his fits, tho curiously he never has a satisfactory fit except when 
alone. His custom is to decline the operation when the day fixed 
for its performance arrives, and on leaving the hospital he at- 
tempts, generally successfully, to repeat the performance else- 
where. One of the most inveterate of these malingerers is, or 
rather was,a man who had a genuine paralysis of the left arm with 
some weakness of the leg on the same side. uate 

“It is, however, in connection with the naval and military serv- 
ices that the art of malingery finds its chief exponents. Indeed, 
the word ‘ malinger’ was first applied to the attempts of soldiers 
to evade arduous or unpleasant duty. . . . In the days when it was 
necessary for a soldier to bite off the end of the cartridge in load- 
ing his musket it was no uncommon event for a man to have one or 
more teeth extracted or filed down so as to obtain exemption.” 


How shall these frauds be detected ? The task, it would appear, 


is not an easy one. Sometimes threats are successful, but even 
these may fail. Says the writer: 


“The amount of pain and discomfort which malingerers are will- 
ing to endure to obtain their discharge is almost incredible, but the 
facts are well attested. A limb has been held in a fixed position 
for many months and not even the application of the actual cautery 
has sufficed to move it. Many men have chopped off some fingers 
and have claimed that it was an accident. Mental derangement of 
one sort or another is a favorite form of malingery, but the results 
usually resemble the popular or stage idea of insanity rather than 
the true products of mental alienation. It is not uncommon for 
the malingerer to combine two forms of insanity, and this may be 
of value in detection. Stil, it is often very difficult to be certain 
that a patient is shamming. There are, however, some phenomena 
which can not be simulated. It is impossible for a sane man to 
imitate successfully the persistent insomnia which often occurs in 
the insane; the impostor can not put off sleep beyond the second 
or third day. 

“ Another frequent motive for malingering is to attract attention 
not for the purpose of obtaining money but merely to gain notice. 
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This motive is most frequently seen in young, unmarried women. 
The most common manifestation is to be found in the skin, where 
ulcers, bulla, and other lesions suddenly appear. Simulated joint 
affections are also not rare, and there are many other forms. ‘These 
cases merge imperceptibly into hysteria, and indeed in many hys 
teria is combined with the wish to deceive. It is not improbable 
that in some of these patients there is a certain degree of cutaneous 
anesthesia which renders the self-mutilation more easy of accom- 
plishment. There are other causes for simulating disease or in 
jury. Sometimes it is done to avoid punishment, sometimes to 
wreak vengeance on another person who is accused of having in 
flicted the injury. To obtain compensation for injury in a railway 
accident several lesions may be simulated, and especially those 
obscure and ill-defined conditions which have been attributed to 
‘ spinalconcussion.’ These latter form a large and very important 
class, the detection of the fraud of which is often most difficult. 

“The threat of the application of the actual cautery has cured 
paralysis, but cases have been recorded where malingerers have 
endured the cautery on several occasions. A man who simulated 
blindness was placed on the edge of a jetty and told to walk 
straight forward. He stepped out and fell into the water, tor he’ 
knew that those who were testing him dared not let him drown. 
In another case, however, a man who seemed to have paralysis of 
an arm allowed the amputating knife to be placed close to it with- 
out flinching, but when thrown into the river he struck out with 
both arms and swam. A very useful method of detection is the 
suggesting of new signs and symptoms to the patient. The sur 
geon remarks—say in the case of a paralyzed arm—in the hearing 
of the malingerer that it is strange that the little finger is flexed, it 
ought to be straight. In all probability at the next visit the little 
finger will have assumed the suggested position. The more oufré 
and irregular the fresh symptoms suggested by the surgeon the 
more definite is the detection. In general anesthesia we possess a 
valuable means of discriminating in certain cases between true and 
false paralysis or contractures. While the patient is just going 
under or recovering from anesthesia the ‘ paralyzed’ limb may be 
seen to move freely. It is well always to remember the possibility 
of a disorder being feigned, especially when a strong motive exists, 
for by this vigilance cases may be detected which would otherwise 
escape notice. In the detection, however, of cases which we im- 
agine to be examples of malingery it is important that no methods 
should be adopted which can do harm, should our supposition be 
groundless, for it is far better that many impostors should succeed 
than that one real sutferer should be condemned uselessly to un- 
dergo further pain. It is no more than a mistake to be deceived 
by a malingerer, it is almost a crime to deal harshly with one who 
is really afflicted with disease.” 


A FOGLESS TUNNEL. 


HE fact that during a recent heavy fog in New York the ait 

in the new Subway was perfectly clear is causing much joy 

among certain papers that predicted this result when the matter 

happened to be under discussion several years ago. Says Ev- 

gineering News, which is one of the fortunate sheets entitled to 
say, “I told you so”: 


“ At that time [ December, 1897] a fight was being waged in New 
York City between the friends and enemies of the projected under- 
ground railway. Several heavy fogs caused serious delays in the 
elevated railway service and the lines of suburban travel, and Zhe 
Post mildly remarked that‘ it probably occurred to more than one 
of the belated passengers that the fog could not, in the case of an 
underground road, play such havoc with the time of busy people.’ 

“This chance remark attracted the attention of the New York 
Sunand The Railroad Gazette, both of which journals were at that 
time opposing the Rapid-Transit enterprise, and they waxed face- 
tious over the ignorance of 7he Post editor, who supposed that the 
fog conditions would be any better in the tunnel than outside. 
They asked him how he proposed to keep the fog out of the tun- 
nel, and some very wise members of the engineering profession 
wrote to Zhe Post editor and explained to him how very much 
worse a fog might be in a tunnel than on the surface ! 

“In our editorial above referred to, after reviewing the conten- 
tions of the various parties as above, we gave some reasons for be- 
lieving that fog would not be present in the tunnel of an under- 
ground road, even when it was thick in the streets above. We 
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printed alsoa letter from the chief engineer of the Boston Sub- 
way, showing that up to that time that subway had been free from 
fog when the city itself was wrapped in it. 

“And now for the reason why we have rehearsed this bit of 
ancient history: On Tuesday, December 27, New York City was 
enveloped in the worst fog that has been known for years. No 
ocean or coasting steamers entered or left the harbor for a whole 
day. Even the Sound steamers remained tied up at their piers. 
Suburban trains were greatly hampered in their movements, and so 
were the trains on the elevated railways. Passengers descending 
from the street to the Subway platforms, however, emerged from 
a fog into a clear atmosphere. There was no sign of fog in the 
Subway, and every one took it quite as a matter of course that it 
should be absent there.” 


DIGGING OUT A MAMMOTH. 


*T-HE preservative effects of cold storage could not be better 

illustrated than by the carcasses of mammoths occasionally 
found in the ice or the frozen ground of Siberia, with flesh in as 
Sood condition as when the animals died, thousands of years ago. 
i:xtracts from the diary of a scientific man sent by the Russian 
iuthorities to superintend the removal of one of these monsters to 
a museum have been translated for the Smithsonian Institution and 
are quoted in 7he Scientific American Supplement (January 21). 
The writer, Dr. O. F. Herz, of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
started from St. Petersburg on May 3, 1901, reaching the vicinity 
of the mammoth in September. He found that the animal had 
already been partially uncovered by the natives, so that its flesh 
had begun to decay. He writes: 

“As I did not personally see the Lamut, S. Tarabykin, who dis- 
covered the mammoth, I can only give the story of the find as told 
me by Yavlovski. The Lamut, while deer-hunting, was led to the 
discovery by finding a tusk a short distance above the real find. 
Upon the mammoth’s head there was but one tusk, which the 
Lamut and two companions chopped out. As the latter afterward 
At the end of August, 1900, all 
three repaired to Kolyma, where they sold the ivory to Yavlovski, 


informed me, there was no trunk. 
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telling him of the discovery. The Cossack, being an intelligent 
man, investigated the find personally, procured small portions of 
the body as evidence, and reported to the police commissioner, 
who in turn informed the governor of the matter. 

“September 11, 1901.—It was so warm to-day that the soil be- 
came loose and easily handled, and I was enabled to begin the work 
of excavation. The body lies in a cliff that faces east and extends 
for a mile in a semicircle. The mammoth is about sixty-seven 
yards back from the bank of the river. There is an upper stratum 
of earth, covered with moss. Beneath this is a mass of loam and 
earth mixed with stones, roots, pieces of wood, and lamellar plates 
of ice. Underneath this alluvial layer there is a vertical wall of 
ice, which stands free above the mammoth. Upon this supposed 
ice incline are huge shapeless masses of earth, evidently moved 
downward by the thawing of the ice as well as the water falling 
from the upper‘ tiaga’ or marshy forest at the top of the cliff. 
According to natives, the head of the mammoth was exposed two 
years ago by the breaking away of a mass of earth; the rest of the 
body in August, 1900. 

“ After taking some pictures, I began the excavation, and soon 
exposed the skull. To my great surprise I found well-preserved 
food fragments between the teeth, and this fact serves as proof that 
the animal died in this very position after a short death-struggle. 
I found the marks made by the Lamuts in removing the left tusk, 
but I could find no traces of the right one. 

“Ata depth of 27 inches we found the left foreleg, still covered 
with hair up to the humerus, notwithstanding that the epidermis 
had completely rotted. In a frozen condition we may succeed in 
getting it to St. Petersburg. The hair appears to consist of a yel- 
lowish-brown undercoat, 10 to 12 inches long, with a thick, bristle- 
like upper coat, rust-brown in color, about 4 to 5 inches long. The 
left foreleg is bent.so that it is evident that the mammoth tried to 
crawl out of the pit or crevice into which he probably fell, but ap- 
parently he was so badly injured by the fall that he could not free 
himself. Further excavation exposed the right hindleg, which 
had become turned almost horizontally under the abdomen. Upon 
the left hindleg I found portions of decayed flesh, in which the 
muscular bundles were easily discernible. The stench emitted by 
this extremity was almost unbearable. 


“September 12.—After we removed the earth from under the left 


























SIDE VIEW OF THE MAMMOTH AFTER PARTIAL EXCAVATION, 
Courtesy of The Scientific American Supplement (New York). 
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LEFT FOREFOOT OF 


leg, the thick underwool was exposed. 
Part fell out, but the remainder will be 
saved by bandages. The color may 
be described as roan. Five hoof- 
shaped blunt nails could also be seen 
at the end of the digits. 

“Considerable ice was found in un- 
covering the right foreleg, from which 
most of the hair was missing. The 
leg was so placed as to indicate that 
the mammoth after falling had sup- 
ported himself on this leg while at- 
tempting to step forward with the left 
one. We concluded that he had died 
while in this position, and that he had 
by no means been washed there by 
water from elsewhere.” 


The diary 
show that work on the animal was 


extracts from Herz’s 
continued until the middle of October, 
a house being built over the carcass 
in which it was gradually dismem- 
bered and packed for shipment. Early 
in October M. Herz writes: 


“October 3.—After removing the 
last layer of earth from the back, the 
remains of food in the stomach were 
exposed. The latter was badly de- 
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cayed, while the other organs, exposed Jater, were practically de- 
stroyed. 

“October 4.—We removed the left shoulder-blade and part of 
the ribs, and then cleaned part of the stomach, which contained an 
immense quantity of food remnants. 
the left foreleg. 

“October 5.—To-day we skinned the left side and exposed 
several ribs, mostly well preserved. Then we skinned the head, of 
which parts were preserved... Inthe afternoon we removed the left 
shoulder, upon which we allowed the tendons and muscular fibers 
to remain. The flesh from under the shoulder, which is fibrous 
and marbled with fat, is dark red in color and looks as fresh as 
well-frozen beef or horse meat. 
mammoth 


In the afternoon we severed 


The dogs cleaned up whatever 
them. The skin on the left 
shoulder is three-quarters of an inch thick, and on the right side 
nine-tenths of an inch thick. 

“The longest hair found came from the shoulders. 
pale blond in color, 
called the mammoth 


flesh was thrown to 


It is ashy or 
and is probably what has been erroneously 
mane.” 

The last entry translated is dated October 11, and chronicles the 
packing of the last fragment of the monster. It is now in the St. 
Petersburg Museum, as shown in the illustration. 


THE SOAP-TREE AND ITS USES. 


oe soap-tree of Algeria, its uses, and the possibility of its 

cultivation in Europe or America, are the subjects treated 
in a recent report by Daniel S. Kidder, United States consul at 
As printed in The Daily Consular Reports (Washington, 
January 17) his statement runs, in part, as follows: 


Algiers. 


“The soap-tree in Algeria appears to be a hybrid, and has char- 
acteristics quite different from those of any of the known varieties 
coming from India, Japan, China, and Central America, and it is 
superior to all in general usefulness. For this reason Dr. Trabut, 
director of the botanical services of the general government of 
Algeria, suggested the name of Sapindus utilis, which has been 
generally adopted 

“The Sapindus utilis is a large 
trunk. 


tree with a smooth, straight 
The plants reach to about 1o feet in height in the first two 
years, and begin to bear in six years; but the fruit production in- 
creases largely as the tree becomes older. The flowers are male 
and female, or hermaphrodite. The berry is round in appearance, 
but with a distinct keel like that of a walnut encircling it. It is, 


when fresh, smooth, shiny, and fleshy. When dried it is tough, 
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gummy, and translucid; the color varies from yellowish-green to 
brown. In size it varies from about half an inch to an inch in 
diameter. Dried, it weighs from one-eighth to one-quarter of an 
ounce. The seeds form about a third of the total weight. The 
tree, when fully grown, is from 40 to 50 feet tall and produces 200 
pounds of fruit annually. 

“Several varieties produced from seed have given poor results. 
The only practical method of reproduction is from cuttings. These 
cuttings should be planted in February in Algeria and countries 
with similar climate. They must be copiously watered during the 
summer. 

“So far the cultivation of this tree in Algeria has been confined 
to the low-lying lands near the coast (the orange belt), but it is 
believed that it would endure a more severe climate. The only 
large plantation of these trees is that of M. Bertrand at his prop- 
erty of Boukandoura, about 18 miles from Algiers, covering some 
150 acres; but there are many small plantations, and recently the 
cultivation of the tree is being largely undertaken. 

“There are no important manufactures of soap-tree products in 
Algeria. The entire product of the plantation referred to above 
went last year to Germany. A good deal of the fruit is employed 
in its natural state, and many chemists produce specialties from it, 
such as ‘ saponine,’ an excellent washing powder, ‘ sapindine,’ a 
reputed hair wash, and many other articles for toilet purposes. 
Panama wood, which is extensively used in Europe for washing, 
contains on an average about 8 per cent. of saponine, while the 
dried fruit of the soap-tree contains fully 28 per cent. When 
freight is taken into consideration the difference can be easily 
estimated. 

“The wood of the soap-tree is also valuable. It is fine-grained, 
takes a good polish, and is very suitable for furniture. The seed 
contains a considerable quantity of fine oil. It seems that the cul- 
tivation of this tree might be remunerative in California and in our 
Southern States.” 


ARE THERE TIDES ON THE GREAT LAKES? 


ay HEORETICALLY, of course, there are tides in all bodies of 

water on the earth’s surface, large or small. Even in the 
Great Lakes of this continent, however, we are assured by Clyde 
Potts, writing in Engineering News, these are entirely masked by 
fluctuations due to other causes, some of which are quite notice- 
able. Mr. Potts’s communication was called forth by a recent 
paper read before the Western Society of Engineers by Mr. A. W. 
Shaw on the so-called tides of Lake Michigan. He says: 


“There is undoubtedly a tide on Lake Michigan and on all the 
Great Lakes, for,as some old hydraulician has said, there is a tide 
in a tea-cup. The tides on the Great Lakes due to the moon may 
or may not be appreciable, but they are lost sight of in the other 
disturbances of the water-level, among which is the disturbance or 
fluctuation noted by Mr. Shaw. This fluctuation is undoubtedly 
due to a difference cf barometric pressure at the extremities of the 
lake. ‘The water in the lake acts as an evenly balanced scale and 
weighs the atmospheric pressure at each end (orside). Frequently 
preceding a heavy storm the self-registering water-gage recorded 
fluctuations of two feet or more coming in. and going out as large 
tidal waves with a period between high and high, varying from 
twenty minutes to more than an hour. It was apparent that the 
elapsed time between high and high depended on at what points 
on the lake the barometric pressures created the wave. If the 
wave was created by a difference of pressure at points on the east 
and the west sides of the lake (approximately 90 miles), then the 
wave would travel across and back in a much shorter time than 
when set in motion by a difference of pressure at the north and 
south ends. The waves of duration of twenty minutes between high 
and high were probably waves traveling across the lake. 

“Tt is really the same thing on a large scale as what would hap- 
pen if we were to take an oblong basin of water and set a wave 
traveling lengthwise or crosswise by tilting motion. The geo- 
graphical situation of Milwaukee is such that waves traveling the 
length of the lake would show on the record going south, and again 
going north in a less time than the next trip south. 

“Lake Erie is much more interesting than Lake Michigan, for 
here the effect of the wind is added to the barometric pressure in 
producing violent fluctuations. Lake Erie lies in the direction of 
the prevailing winds and the variation, such as Mr. Shaw describes 
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as occurring at Chicago, has at Buffalo been more than 13 feet. 
This was unusual and was a rare combination of great difference 
of barometric pressure and heavy winds. One very interesting 
thing in connection with this great fluctuation on Lake Erie was 
that when the government gage at Buffalo began to show a rise, 
the government gage at the west end of the lake began to show a 
corresponding fall at almost the same instant. 

“ There are many interesting things in the hydraulics of the Great 
Lakes which will develop with the mass of information being col- 
lected by the United States Lake Survey.” 


Chemical Prediction.—The prize of success as a chemi- 
cal prophet is held before the eyes of the young worker by an edi- 
torial writer in Zhe Engineering and Mining Journal, who says: 


“Chemical prediction finds many illustrations, not only in the 
field of carbon chemistry (where nice synthesis works out thou- 
sands of anticipated derivatives), but also in the history of the ele- 
ments themselves. In the sixties, Mendeléeff predicted several 
unknowns, which subsequently appeared and were named, respec- 
tively, scandium (eka-boron), gallium (eka-aluminum), and germa- 
nium (eka-silicon). Mendeléeff’s prediction regarding these three 
elements was correct to, say, 90 or 95 per cent. of the facts. But 
the opportunity for prediction is by no means exhausted. If any 
one wishes a good examination paper in comparative inorganic 
chemistry, let him predict the properties of the unknown, next in 
atomic weight order, namely, eka-manganese. It is below man- 
ganese, follows molybdenum and precedes ruthenium _I ts atomic 
weight will be near, and below, 100. It should be a gray metal, 
possibly occurring both native and combined. It should have a 
specific gravity of a little over 9. It should have several stages of 
oxidation, the lower ones acting as bases (and possibly as reducers) , 
and the higher as acids (and perhaps as oxidizers); and so the 
statement might be extended indefinitely. It is strange that no 
trace of this missing element has yet been recognized, tho the 
search has been conducted for nearly 40 years. Eka-manganese 
is only one of many waiting riddles in inorganic chemistry. In- 
deed there is room for 20 certainly, and perhaps 30, more unknown 
elements in the periodic sequence ; but none offers a basis for pre- 
diction equal to that presented by eka-manganese.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


In 1880 the population of the United States was 50,155,783 and the number of 
telephones, according to an abstract of a recent census bulletin issued by the 
Government, of all kinds was 54,319, giving an average of 923 persons per tele- 
phone; the population of continental United States in 1902 is estimated at 78,576,- 
436, and the number of telephones operated in that year was 2,315,297, giving an 
average of 34 persons per telephone. 


THE statement recently quoted in these columns to the effect that the failure 
of Americans to receive any of the Nobel prizes is a proof of our lack of pro- 
ficiency in experimental science is controverted by an editorial writer in The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, who says: “ The reason is not lack of appreciation 
abroad of what we are doing in this country, but the neglect of Americans to 
apply for the prizes, owing to misunderstanding of the manner in which the 
awards are made. In the awarding of prizes only those persons are considered 
who are formally nominated as candidates by some institution, college, or scien- 
tific society of rank and character. Nota single American, we are informed, has 
yet been presented for consideration, and the impression abroad is that Ameri- 
cans are not interested in the prizes.” 


“ A HORSE shod with metal shoes should not be driven rapidly on an asphalt 
pavement,” says Popular Mechanics. “The heat produced will not only be 
painful to the horse, but may seriously injure him. One of our subscribers re- 
cently called to relate his experience in driving on asphalt pavement. He was 
riding horseback in company with a friend, when the two engaged in a friendly 
race. After they had gone about a mile, his friend’s horse threw a shoe. Going 
back to the place the rider dismounted and picked up the shoe, which was so hot 
it not only severely blistered his hand, but did not cool so it could be taken up 
for several minutes. At each step the horse slips a little, and this constant rapid 
sliding of the metal shoe, under weight, upon the sand contained in the pave- 
ment, generated a high degree of heat.” 


A curious story of a race of Arctic giants is told by Captain Jensen of the 
cryolite bark Si/icon, who has just returned to Philadelphia from a cruise in 
Greenland waters. Says The New York Times (December 25): “ He tells of a 
race of giants seven, eight, and even nine feet tall, having their habitat in those 
far northern and practically inaccessible regions. Some of them visited the 
Eskimos and Danes at the mining settlement of Arsuck, a short distance from 
Ivigtut Bay. There was a legend of such a people among the Eskimcs, but in re- 
cent generations none of them had been seen till these late visitors made their 
appearance. In color and contour of features they were like North American 
Indians ; they had a language of their own, with no knowledge of the Eskimo 
dialects, and were obliged to express their meaning as well as they could by signs. 
Their tale was that they had been driven from their homes in the far interior by 
great storms and cold weather.” 
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CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE AS A “SOCIAL 
AND PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZATION ” ? 
HERE would seem to be a certain significance in the fact that 
two of our most widely circulated magazines—J/unsey’s and 
The Cosmopolitan—have recently published articles by women em- 
phasizing the growing secularization of the church. In each case 
the writer approves the tendency and speculates as to its out- 
come. The article in A/unsey’s (“Every-day Church Work”) is by 
Bertha Henry Smith, who propounds the question, Should the 
church concern itself with the bodily needs of the people, as well 
as their souls? and deals at some length with “ the practical answer 
that is being given to this important question in the great Ameri- 
can cities.” She concludes: 


“Dr. Rainsford says: ‘Good, wholesome recreation is first cou- 
sintoreligion. The refreshing of the body goes a long way toward 
giving the soul a chance.’ 

“ Because it has become a purveyor of these things to its people, 
because it runs employment bureaus and loan associations, lodging- 
houses, wood-yards, and day-nurseries, the church has abandoned 
none of its dignity. Because it has directed its energies toward 
the ‘uplifting of the whole man instead of a fraction of him,’ it has 
lost no whit of its spiritual power. 

“There are clergymen who say that one day the church will go 
back to its first and greatest mission, which is to preach. There 
are Others with deeper wisdom and farther sight, who shake their 
heads and say, ‘ Never !’” 


The writer of the Cosmopolitan article (“Some Churches and 
their Problems”) signs herself “A Minister’s Wife,” but attacks 
her subject in the spirit of the iconoclast. “The minister of to- 
day,” she declares, “has no living message; the old theology has 
gone. . .. The religious belief of to-day is verily problematical. 
The theology of to-morrow is a greater conundrum. But the indi- 
cations are that the church as a social and philanthropic organiza- 
tion will, in some modified form, survive.” She continues: 


“In the church of to-morrow will be found centered the varied 
forms of the social life of the community. Club-rooms, Christian 
Association rooms, and halls for various purposes will no longer 
be required. In a small city of from twenty to thirty thousand 
people, the duplication of churches and other buildings for public 
use, where the money must in each case come from about the same 
men, is in every case a drain upon the private resources that should 
be spent in providing extra comforts or even luxuries for the indi- 
vidual families. The member of the coming church will know 
no distinction between his church life and his ordinary pursuits. 
Whatever he now does, witha clear conscience, outside the church, 
and very likely many other things as well, he will then take into the 
church building. It will be the most cheerful, attractive place in 
town, always open, and the center of every kind of helpful influ- 
ence. 

“ Men, women, and children will find their varied social and intel- 
lectual, as well as moral, wants not only provided for, but catered 
to. Inshort, the church will be what it ought to be, the hearth- 
stone of the composite life of the community. 

“This church of to-morrow will have no creed, save the simple 
one of service to humanity. 

“Its pulpit will have become a platform, and its preachers will 
be more of a procession than they are now. ... The platform 
work will be done by specialists, very much as is done in some of 
ur universities to-day, these men being engaged for single ad- 
iresses long in advance, and making a tour of the leading churches 
of the country. The Sundays when, for financial or other reasons, 
these men can not be secured, will find upon the platform the lead- 
ing citizens of the town, who will discuss questions of public inter- 
est. And there wili be many musical Sundays, when the people will 
get the uplift and inspiration which is so vital an element in living. 

“To the church attendant of to-morrow the idea of the church 
being a one-time object of charity will be a revelation. He will 
call at the down-town office of its treasurer once a month and pay 
his church bill as readily, and as much as a matter of course, as he 
does his gas bill or his taxes.” 


“ A very interesting mission for the church of the living God, the 
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church founded by Jesus Christ!” exclaims 7he Baptist Common- 
wealth (Philadelphia). The same paper comments further: 

“The church as a human organization of any kind will die, and 
die very soon. It is not a human organization; it isa divine organ- 
ization, with a divine life pulsating between the Head above and the 
members here on the earth. It is an organism which grows by 
divine power, to which the Lord adds those who are being saved. 
It exists preeminently to satisfy the deep spiritual hunger cf man. 
It has no reason to exist as a charitable institution. It can not do 
that sort of work as economically or successfully as our charity 
organization societies and our state and city agencies. It can not 
expect to live as a place of amusement or instruction, for it can 
not compete in this direction with the concert-halls and the theater. 
The only hope of survival that the church has lies in the continu- 
ance of emphasis upon its spiritual mission. There it has no rival 
—there it is supreme. Whatever social work the church does is 
incidental; its future as well as its present mission is the salvation 
of men’s souls.” 





THE FEMININE ELEMENT IN DEITY. 


. Of tas most sacred and wonderful fact that the universe con- 

tains,” says Mr. George Barlow, a writer in 7he Contem- 
porary Review (January), is the fact that “womanhood, divine 
womanhood, forms a portion of Godhead.” He goes on to point 
out that the idea of the “distinct and direct presence of the femi- 
nine nature in the Divinity,” implied in the dual term, “ Elohim,” 
used in the Hebrew scriptures, and unmistakably indicated in the 
passage in the first chapter of Genesis, “So God [Elohim] created 
man in his own image; . .. male and female created he them,” 
has lain at the root of much of the most important religious think- 
ing of the world; and he reveals the immediate significance of his 
argument in the statement: “If God be a biune Being, asceticism 
and celibacy must be direct contraventions of His nature.” To 
quote further: 


“The teaching of Swedenborg upon these points was extraordi- 
narily lucid and impressive. Tho he wrote so many years ago, he 
may almost be said to have combined in his rendering of the uni- 
verse the truths of modern physiology and those expressed by St. 
Paul. Swedenborg is nothing if not physiological. He even an- 
ticipated some of the discoveries of modern science. 

“ Now as to divine dualism and the expression of divine dualism 
in angelic humanity, his view is in exact accord with the views 
held by the most thoughtful psychical teachers of to-day. He 
believed that at the head of the heavenly hierarchy there are two 
classes of angels, the spiritual and the celestial. The spiritual 
angels manifest knowledge in its highest embodiments. The celes- 
tial angels belong to a still loftier order and represent the highest 
incarnation of the love-principle. He also believed that marriage 
exists among angels as upon earth, and that the noblest attainable 
felicity was only to be reached through perfectly pure, and also 
perfectly passionate, conjugal—or, as he calls it, conjugial—love. 
In this he was exactly at one with Kingsley. 

“ A high, but inferior order of angels, Swedenborg thought, were 
unable to grasp the conjugal idea, and found happiness in the sin- 
gle or unwedded condition. To such a class many saints and mys- 
tics, both male and female, would belong. To them the more pas- 
sionate class of angels would appear overardent. To the more 
loving group of beings, the other class would appear cold and 
defective. Each type of character would, in fact, repel and be 
misunderstood by the other. (This is exactly what happens 
among the corresponding types of human beings upon earth.) 

“If Swedenborg and Charles Kingsley were right, it is clear that 
the whole of human life must be regarded from a new point of 
view. Human life becomes a thing no longer entirely separated 
from the spiritual life. It becomes an integral part of it. The 
soul is no longer to be looked upon as wholly distinct from the 
body. The flesh is no longer to be thought of as opposed to the 
spirit. Soul and body are developing together, harmoniously and 
by means of each other.” 


The saying of Jesus, “ When they shall rise from the dead, they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
which are in heaven,” would seem to argue in favor of celibacy as 
the highest state. But Mr. Barlow comments: “ The very question 
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is as to what the angels of heaven are. They may, in some in- 
stances, as Kingsley believed, be continuing and consummating, 
with infinite joy, marriage-unions, the initial stages of which took 
place, and could only take place, upon earth. We can not con- 
ceive of the abandonment of any integral portion of our humanity, 
except as a definite and irretrievable loss.” He continues: 


“It is very curious and instructive to notice the way in which 
the instinct of the Roman Catholic Church has acted in the matter 
of the divine dualism—or perhaps it would be more correct to say, 
the instinct of a considerable portion of humanity acting through 
the Roman Church. There has evidently always been a deep feel- 
ing in the human race that the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
did not fully meet human needs or satisfy human yearning. Hu- 
man beings, especially at moments of grief and anguish, crave for 
the sympathy, the gentleness, the tenderness of motherhood. This 
gentleness, tenderness, sympathy must in some way, men thought, 
be resident in the Divine Being. The Roman Church endeavored 
to meet the craving by enunciating the dogma of the Virgin Mother 
of God. This, without interfering with the doctrine of God the 
Father, introduced the attributes of feminine tenderness and sweet- 
ness into Divinity, or what was regarded and worshiped as Divin- 
ity. We know how, for century after century, the Southern na- 
tions, especially the women of the Southern nations, have found 
comfort and help through believing that their sorrows are sympa- 
thized with and their burdens shared by the tenderly loving heart 
of the Virgin. It is the same idea—the same inward pressure has 
produced it—the idea of the Divine Femininity. 

“Frederick Robertson, in his sermon, ‘ On the Glory of the Vir- 
gin Mother,’ touched upon this point. But he, being a Protestant, 
took another course. He recognized the necessity of seeking and 
finding the feminine element in Deity. But he asserted that it 
should be sought and found, not in the Virgin Mary, but in Christ, 
the softer and tenderer side of whose character provided us, he 
thought, with the needed blending of the feminine and the divine. 

“Those who have studied the writings of Theodore Parker, the 
great American Theistic preacher, will remember that in his very 
beautiful prayers he always addressed God as the ‘ Father and 
Mother of the Universe.’ He was much attached to his own 
mother, and those who have known what a mother’s love may 
really mean will never be content without ascribing motherhood, 
and the tenderness of motherhood, to God.” 


Mr. Barlow feels that we are justified in inferring that the action 
of the divine Nature upon our own is in some sort a material 
action. “The phenomena which accompany what in religious cir- 
cles is spoken of as ‘ conversion,’ ” he says, “are phenomena which, 
absolutely real and significant, proceed by definite laws, laws as 
definite as those which govern the action of electricity. There 
are, in fact, divine electrical currents, currents which impinge upon 
the soul-nerves of human beings in a recipient condition, and pro- 
duce their unerring and wonderful results.” He concludes: 


“Itis perfectly plain that if, with many deep spiritual thinkers, 
we are to hold that the tenderest and purest divine love-currents 
can only be communicated to humanity through the specially re- 
fined and delicate atomic structure of woman, she is lifted to a 
place in creation hitherto undreamed of, and becomes a being 
potentially of angelic importance and angelic attributes. I think 
that the world’s best poetry not only confirms the theory, but in 
facts suggests and even proclaims it. I think the truth may be 
found implicit in Shelley’s verses, in much of Swinburne’s noblest 
poetry, in Mrs. Browning’s poems, in the poems of Keats, of Hugo, 
and of many others. I think it was also conveyed in much of the 
more mystical and less clearly understood teaching of St. Paul. 
And I think the real obstacle to the full apprehension of the truth 
lies in the dulness, the petty jealousies, and the want of faith of 
woman herself. 

“We may gather from all this how utterly foolish and futile the 
ascetic attempt to expel sex from the universe has been. It is far 
more probable that sex, sex in Deity, represented in the world of 
matter by the ceaseless interchange of electrical affinities, is the 
underlying fact upon which the whole cosmos reposes, than that 
sex is at any point absent from the universal scheme. Love, as 
Dante said,‘ drives the sun and stars along.’ If there were no 
such thing as sex—if the sex-element could be extirpated from the 


universe—it is not unlikely that the whole immeasurable structure 
would collapse. We may be pretty confident that a universe con- 
taining no feminine life-vibrations would either be an impossible 
universe, or, if possible, it would be a universe of an inferior and 
degraded type. 

“The most highly wrought and poetic natures do, in effect, com- 
bine the masculine and feminine attributes. Mere maleness is not 
a noble thing; it is a coarse and crude thing. From its un- 
checked action in the world all evil things have sprung: wars, 
greed, cruelty, injustice, falseness, corruption. Human history 
may, from the religious point of view, almost be regarded as a rec- 
ord of the long striving of the Holy Spirit, the divine feminine, to 
penetrate with its pure sunlight the gloom and darkness accruing 
from the lusts and wickedness of men.” 





RELIGIOUS STATISTICS FOR 1904. 


ALUABLE statistics, showing the strength and recent growth 
of the American churches and of Protestant missionary so- 
cieties throughout the world, have just been compiled by the Rev. 
Dr. H. K. Carroll and the Rev. Dr. D. L. Leonard. Dr. Carroll’s 
figures, which appear in the latest of his annual summaries fur- 
nished to Zhe Christian Advocate (New York) and are devoted to 
home conditions, disclose a net gain of all denominations during 
1904 Of 1,674 ministers, 2,310 churches, and 582,878 communicants. 
“The gains,” as he points out, “are somewhat smaller than those 
reported a year ago; but the increase in communicants in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has carried that denomination apparently 
beyond the ten million line.” Among the other religious bodies it 
will be noted that the Lutherans lead in the ratio of growth, with a 
gain recorded as 73,856. Appended is the complete table, show- 
ing ministers, churches, communicants, and relative gains or de- 
creases (@): 
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Adventists (6 bodies) ........... | 1590 2,424 anne 18 | 3 47 oa 
Baptist 6 ear 35,713 | 52,001 5.190815 6 | 469 | Scinep 
Brethren (River) (3 bodies).....| 151 108 5 | : 
Brethren (Plymouth) (4 bodies).|........ 314 
Catholics (8 bodies)............. | 11,411 
Catholic Apostolic............+- 10 
Chinese Temples.......... 47 
Christadelphians.......... a 3 
Christian Connection...,.......| 1,348] 1,340 
Christian Catholic (Dowie)..... 104 110 
Christian Missionary Associa- 
<a EE Cennsacsansebeestases 10 13 
Christian Scientists............ 1,222 611 | §2 
Church of God (Winebrenna- | 
SS Ee ED ET 460 580 el Ae lomases aaa 
Church of the New Jerusalem... 133 134 7,982| d10| dio} 13 
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Presbyterians (12 bodies) .......| 12,658} 15,801 | 1,697,97| 265] 349! 36,175 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies).| 5,139 | 7,005 | 807,924| d11| 138) 25,381 
Reformed (3 bodies) ............ 1,994 2,523 | 401,001 75 47 | 10,423 
SARVAtION ATM... ..cccccccace | 2367 721 | 25,009 6 oh PORE 
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Grand total in 1903......... 149,439 | 197,348 | 29,730,433 | 1,707 | 3,276 889,734 
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Dr. Carroll makes a few observations in regard to the accuracy 
of his estimate of the present strength of the Christian Catholic 
body, the Christian Scientists, and the Latter-Day Saints. For 
several years, it seems, General Overseer Dowie has refused infor- 
mation as to the number of his followers, and the figures given in 
the table are based on reports that have appeared from time to 
time in Leaves of Healing, the organ of the movement. Dr. Car- 
roll thinks that “the estimate of 40,000 communicants must be a 
maximum figure.” The Christian Science statistics he regards as 
fairly accurate, but in this case also the task of collecting exact 
information was a difficult one, and was specially impeded by the 
fact that many members of the “mother church” in Boston are 
also members of other churches. The Mormon Church has prob- 
ably several thousand more members than would appear from the 
table. “Yearly returns,” says Dr. Carroll, “are received from the 
secretary of the Reorganized (or non-polygamous) Church, but 
inquiries for statistics of the Utah branch are unsatisfied. Full 
returns were gathered for the United States Census in 1890, but 
there is nothing later that is authoritative.” 

The following table shows the order of denominational families : 
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Dr. Leonard’s statistics are published in the January issue of 
The Missionary Review of the World (New York). They deal 
with missions to non-Christian and non-Protestant peoples during 
1904, omitting work done in non-papal Europe, but covering that 
in behalf of Indians, Chinese, and Japanese in the United States. 
Of the fifty-five societies specified, twenty-eight are American. 
The total income of all the societies in 1904 was $18,509,013, an 
increase of $1,394,630, or about seven and one-half per cent. over 
the income of the same societies for the preceding year. The 
American societies report a total income of $7,807,992. The figures 
show that this country supports 1,970 ordained missionaries, or, 
with laymen, wives, and unmarried women, a total force of 5,489; 
22,593 native helpers ; 9,936 stations and out-stations; and 8,066 
missionary schools, with 301,170 scholars. The number of com- 
municants added during the year is 56,306, making a total of 
399,983. 

These figures are pronounced “amazing” by 7he Evangelical 
Messenger (Cleveland), and 7he Christian Endeavor World (Bos- 
ton) remarks: “It is encouraging to know that there are more 
Christians to-day, in proportion to the population, more students 
of the Bible, and more givers to missions than ever before.” Zhe 
American Friend (Philadelphia) comments : 


“ar 


hese figures can give at the best but a feeble idea of the state 
of religion in our country. They will impress every one with the 
fact that Roman Catholicism is a very mighty force, rapidly ex- 
panding. A church of 10,000,000 believers /s impressive. But it 
is also a somewhat sublime fact that there are 188,247 Protestant 
churches in the towns and villages of our country, with more than 
137,000 ministers, laboring to spread the truth and to increase 
righteousness, and that the year’s work has added more than 340,000 
persons to these Protestant churches. There have been no start- 
ling revivals, no great religious upheavals during these twelve 
months. It has rather been a year of slow growth, and the gain is 
probably a solid one. On the whole we may well thank God and 
take courage.” 
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SCHIAPARELLI ON THE ASTRONOMY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. ’ 
] N view of the problems raised by the Babel-Bible controversy, a 
recent book by the famous Milan astronomer, Giovanni Schia- 
parelli, entitled “ L’Astronomia nell’ Antico Testamento,” is of 
exceptional interest; not because it makes any effort to harmonize 
the Scriptures and natural science, but because it gives the views of 
a savant of international reputation on the actual teachings of the 
Old Testament in reference to the heavens and the earth. These 
views are in substance as follows: 


The idea of the world as entertained by the Hebrew writers 
shows that the picture of the earth and its surroundings was not 
unlike that of other peoples of antiquity. The earth is regarded 
as a rounded plane, which divides the universe into two parts. 
Above is the arch of the heavens, the extreme ends of which rest 
upon the earth; beneath it is the deep, the abyss. The distance 
from the heaven to the earth can not be measured, and the same is 
true of the expanse of the earth. The center of the earth is found 
in Palestine, especially in Jerusalem (Ezekiel v. 5), a view which 
was entertained by Dante. The Hebrews knew of the other peo- 
ples of the earth only to the extent of about 30 degrees. Beneath 
the earth were to be found the great masses of the waters, the 
sources of the seas. These are the lower waters in contrast with 
the upper, which are found above the firmament. Through open- 
ings and canals the subterranean waters come to the surface of the 
dry land and produce rivers and springs; and they are also con- 
nected with the seas and cause these to have the same height. In 
this way the Hebrews explain why the seas, altho rivers constantly 
empty into them, do not rise, and the fountains and springs do not 
dry up; “which explanation for its time was exceedingly thought- 
ful.” In the depth of the abyss is Sheol, the abiding-place of 
the dead. Above the earth is the expanse of the firmament, firm 
and fixed as a mirror of metal (Job xxxviii. 18). It is a transparent 
vault, through which the light of the stars can be seen. On the 
sides above the firmament there is a second wall, which contains 
the receptacles of the rain, snow, and hail (Job xxxviii. 22). Be- 
neath this space, on the same level with the earth and the sea, are 
the receptacles of the winds (Jeremiah x. 13; li. 16; Psalms 
XXXV. 7). 

Above the firmament are the stars, and also the sun, which 
moves constantly around the earth, to rise at its accustomed place. 
Eclipses of the sun and moon are regarded as premonitions of 
divine wrath and punishments (Joel iii. 3-4; Amos viii. 9). 
Eclipses of the sun were exceedingly rare in Palestine, and in the 
times of Joel and Amos could be observed only on August 15, 831 
B.c. and April 2, 824 B.c. Between 763 B.c. and the destruction of 
the first Temple there was no total eclipse of the sun in Palestine, 
so that Micah iii. 6 and Isaiah xiii. 4 can refer only to reports of 
earlier prophets. 

Above the sun and the moon the stars are found. While the 
firmament is a fixed and firm vault, the starry heavens are com- 
pared with a tent curtain. As in the case of other peoples of 
antiquity, special groups of stars attracted particular attention, 


. such as the big bear, Orion and the Pleiades. The totality of the 


stars is often called “the host of heaven.” - Only two planets are 
mentioned in the Old Testament, namely, Venus (Isaiah xiv. 12) 
and Saturn, which is doubtless referred to in Amos vy. 26. As- 
syrian astrology, much to the credit of the Hebrews, was sharply 
antagonized by the prophets. 

The Jewish division of time depended upon their astronomy. 
The Hebrew day began in the evening, in accordance with the 
universal custom of those nations that begin the month with the 
first appearance of the new moon. The division of the day into 
hours appears in a later period, and in the book of Daniel is found 
for the first time the word translated by the Vulgate ora 
(hour). The Hebrew year in the earliest times began in the fall; 
but already in 2 Kings (xi. 1) a new year in spring is mentioned. 
The Hebrew week of seven days is the same as that of the Baby- 
lonians, and is dependent on the phases of the moon, but not on 
the seven planets. The Sabbath is the only day that had a special 
name. 


The theological and Biblical importance of these conclusions of 
the Milan savant are being eagerly utilized by the religious jour- 
nals, especially as in general they are regarded as favoring a con- 
servative conception of the Scriptures and their contents. In the 
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Leipsic Kirchenzeitung (No. 35) special emphasis is laid upon the 
fact that not one of these conclusions in any way antagonizes the 
idea of revelation in the Old Testament. Mythological and super- 
stitious elements nowhere appear in the astronomical ideas of the 
Old-Testament writers; indeed, Israel’s ideas on these subjects are 
superior even to those of the gifted East Indians. The Hebrews 
_have religiously purer conceptions of nature and its phenomena 
than even the educated Greeks and Romans. Here, too, this 
journal claims, are seen the evidences of the providential guidance 
and education of Israel by Jehovah.— 7vans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





RELIGIOUS IDEALS OF GREECE AND ISRAEL. 
ROF. S. H. BUTCHER, in his recent book, “ Harvard Lec- 
tures on Greek Subjects,” emphasizes some striking diver- 
gences between the ideals of perfection represented by Greece and 
by Israel. These two nations, he premises, were alike in that each 
felt itself to be a peculiar people, marked off from the surrounding 
races “by the possession of intellectual or religious truths which 
determined the bent and meaning of itshistory.” The influence by 
which both Jews and Greeks have acted on all after ages—an in- 
fluence which has survived the outward forms of national existence 
—belongs, says Professor Butcher, to “the mysterious forces of 
the spirit.” With both races, the first impulse toward national 
unity came through religion. “As the Hebrew prophets were 
charged with guarding the spiritual heritage of Israel, so the Pyth- 
ian Apollo fostered the ideal of Hellenic character in religion, 
morality, and art.” But beyond this the divergence begins. Of 
the Delphic religion Professor Butcher writes: 


“ Apollo was the familiar friend and counselor of the nation. He 
took into his keeping the civic life of Greece. Under Delphic su- 
pervision the colonial system was organized, and missionaries of 
Greek culture were settled in every land. . . . Apollo, moreover, 
was invested with all the gracious attributes of knowledge and 
artistic skill. He was the god of science, of art, of poetry; he 
presided at the games and festivals. . . . The Delphic priestess, 
seized and subdued by an apparently divine possession, lifted out 
of herself in transport, presents a contrast to the Hebrew prophet 
whose reason and senses remain undisturbed under the stress of 
inspiration.” 

The familiar attitude of the Greek toward his god presents, too, 
a strong contrast to “the distant and awful communion which the 
Hebrew prophets held with the Almighty.” Of these prophets we 
read further: 


“They never ceased to be the guardians of an ideal sentiment. 
Not that they merely reflected prevalent opinion. If in a sense 
they were the spokesmen of the nation, they became so only by 
combating the will and denouncing the vices of their fellow coun- 
trymen. Between prophets and people there was an unending con- 
flict. We speak of the monotheism of the Jews; yet they were 
ever prone to idolatry, being recalled from it only by warning and 
disasters. We speak of their spiritual faculty ; yet who more car- 
nal than they ?—lovers of pleasure, lovers of ease, lovers of money. 
Again and again they were saved from themselves only by their 
inspired teachers, by the austere voice of prophecy. 

“There were moments when religion stood opposed—as one 
might think—to a larger patriotism ; and the prophets had to bear 
the hard reproach of appearing anti-national. Jeremiah was cast 
into prison as atraitor. Two conflicting tendencies, as Renan has 
shown, were at work within Judaism: one, to mix with other na- 
tions and learn the ways of the world; the other, to shun all con- 
tact with alien civilizations—art, commerce, foreign alliances being 
regarded as so many dangers which might detach the people from 
their true allegiance. The first policy—that of expansion—was the 
policy of the kings; the second, the policy of the prophets. The 
attitude of the prophets toward outside movements and influences 
was one of extreme circumspection or distrust. But the narrower 
—we might be inclined to say the more illiberal view—was, after 
all, the truly national one. Once we grant that the peculiar mis- 
sion of Israel was to guard the principle of monotheism, and that 
any premature attempt at expansion would have meant absorption 
into heathendom, it follows that the pursuit of secular aims and of 
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a many-sided development would have been for the nation the 
abandonment of her high calling.” 


The Greeks, on the other hand, had no such instinct of isolation, 
says Professor Butcher. Their racial impulse was rather to im- 
pose their culture and their religion upon surrounding nations, with 
the dim idea that the world was one day to be Hellenized. Speak- 
ing further of the contrast between the ideals of the two races, the 
author says: : 

“To the Hebrews it was committed to proclaim to mankind the 
one and supreme God, to keep alive His pure worship, to assert the 
inexorable moral law in a corrupt and heathen world. For the 
Greeks the paramount end was the perfection of the whole nature, 
the unfolding of every power and capacity, the complete equipment 
of the man and of the citizen for secular existence. The Hebrews 
had no achievement to show in the purely secular sphere of thought 
and conduct. They had no art if we except music—no science, no 
philosophy, no organized political life, no civic activity, no public 
spirit. In regard to plastic representation, they were pure icono- 
clasts; for idolatry was a danger near and menacing. The search 
for causes—the inspiring principle of the scientific spirit—was for 
them either an idle occupation of which man soon wearies, as in 
Ecclesiastes, or an encroachment on the rights of God. The dis- 
covery of a reign of law in nature, which to the Ionians of the 
sixth century B.c. seemed the highest function of the human intel- 
lect, was alien to the Hebrew mode of thought.” 

Professor Butcher qualifies the above statements by admitting 
that the Hebrews had the art of poetry; but they limited art al- 
most entirely to the expression of religious emotion. With them 
“the epic, and the drama in its strict sense, are wanting.” “We 
have not the laughter as well as the tears of humanity; no airy 
structures of the fancy; none of the playful ironies of existence ; 
no half lights or subtle undertones ; none of the rich variety of 
poetry in its graceful and intermediate forms.” Another interest- 
ing contrast is brought out by the statement that “ Greek poetry in 
its more serious forms is almost as deeply penetrated with the- 
ology as is Hebrew poetry with religion.” The Hebrew poet, the 
author states, “seldom dares to dwell upon those problems touch- 
ing the moral government of the world which exercised a grave 
fascination over the imaginative mind of Greece.” 

The Jewish ideal, we read, “ simplified life by leaving half of it 
untouched.” It remained for Greece “ to make the earth a home,” 
by developing the possibilities of “art, science, secular poetry, 
philosophy, political life, and social intercourse.” Professor 
Butcher concludes: “ Each people is at once the historical counter- 
part and the supplement of the other; each element, by contrib- 
uting its own portion to our common Christianity, has added to 
the inalienable treasure of the world.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


ARE we entering upon a new age of cathedral building? asks the New York 
Tribune. Not long ago it was announced that $750,000 had become available for 
work on the new cathedral of St. John the Divine ; it is a matter of months only 
since the great Roman Catholic Cathedral of Westminster, in London, was fin- 
ished ; and it is less than a year since a bequest of $1,000,000 toward the construc- 
tion of a cathedral for Boston was recorded. These facts lead 7'he Tribune to 
remark: “ The vast commercial structures, the luxurious hotels, must reach at 
last a limit beyond which men will go only for ‘God and country.’ Has the time 
come? In this period of magnificence and lavishness in building, are we at last 
turning some of our riches to the visible glorification of religion? If we are, we 
are coming indeed to a newage of cathedral building.” 


RECENT despatches from Denmark tell of remarkable experiments, carried on in 
the sound between Denmark and Sweden, for the purpose of testing the seaworthi- 
ness of a vessel built according to the dimensions of Noah’s Ark, as given in 
Gen. vi. 15. According to the Copenhagen Daily Dannebrog: ‘“‘ Naval architect 
Vogt, who has experimented for a long time with the dimensions of Noah’s Ark 
as given in the Bible, has recently completed a model of that ancient craft... . 
It measures 30 feet in length by 5 feet in width by 3 feet in height, the actual 
measurements of the ark of Noah being 300 x 50x 30. The model is built in the 
shape of an old-fashioned saddle-roof, so that a cross-section represents an isos- 
celes triangle. When this quee¢r-looking craft was released from the tugboat 
which had towed it outside the harbor and left to face the weather on its own 
account, it developed remarkable sea-going qualities. It drifted sideways with 
the tide, creating a belt of calm water to leeward, and the test proved conclu- 
sively that a vessel of this primitive make might be perfectly seaworthy for a long 
voyage. It is well known that the proportionate dimensions used by modern 
shipbuilders are identical with those of the diluvian vessel.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


‘POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE RUSSIAN MASSES. 
HEN some Russian regiments, during the reign of a czar 

long dead, rent the air of St. Petersburg with shouts of “a 
constitution!” they conceived themselves, it appears from what 
the Paris /%garo says, to be applauding a lady in whom the inter- 
est of the Grand Duke Constantine was very tender and romantic. 
The political ideas of the Muscovite masses are represented in 
well-informed French and British organs to be not less anthropo- 
morphic to-day. There are, to be sure, Russian proletarians in 
whose opinion chronic hunger, chronic thirst, and chronic lack of 
-employment ought to be unconstitutional ; but they are seemingly 
the intelligent few. The aspirations of the flogged majority could 
be realized only through such a Jack Cade as vowed “ there shall 
be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny ; the three- 
hooped pot shall have ten hoops and I will make it felony to drink 
-small beer.” Forged imperial rescripts, indorsing even more ex- 
travagant innovations, have been 
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may be supplemented by the views of a correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7imes who has made a special study of the working classes in 
the Czar’s capital: 


“ As regards the interest taken in politics by St. Petersburg work- 
men opinions differ; but I am inclined to think, on the whole, that 
the basis of discontent and the chief cause of the strikes, at all 
events in St. Petersburg, are mainly economic. In other parts of 
Russia the political element may predominate, and, of course, 
there are revolutionary societies throughout the country, and the 
circulation of ‘ subversive’ literature is said to be very widespread 
and increasing. But the political movement is more active among 
the dourgeotsie, and even the aristocracy, whereas among the work- 
ing classes the chief destderatum is to obtain some improvement 
in their economic conditions. The Government, by its repressive 
measures, is tending to increase the danger of which it stands in 
such deadly fear, and to promote political as well as economic dis- 
content. The workingmen, especially in the large towns, are be- 
ginning to see that strikes may bring about improvements, and, in 
fact, both the increase of wages and the reduction of hours are 
largely due to the strikes. Doubtless political agitators have 
helped to cause the strikes, but if 





widely circulated among the peas- 
-antry, according to the London 
Times. That newspaper has 
printed details of uprisings 
-against territorial aristocrats 
which give point to the observa- 
tion of the London Sfecta‘sor that 
“a jacquerie is at least as prob- 
-able in Russia as a revolution.” 
“One must remember,” notes 
Sydney Brooks, however, in the 
London J/az/, “ that the domestic 
situation has materially changed 
within the last twenty years.” 
This change, he believes, is not 
away from political revolution. 
Rather are the masses driven in- 
to it: 





“ The difference, of course, con- 
sists in and is due to the growth 
of industrialism. The students 








the ground had not been already 
prepared by the wretched condi- 
tions of life in the towns the arti- 
sans would not have listened, 
especially as they knew what 
treatment they might expect at 
the hands of the police. Factory 
managers have told me that the 
behavior of the strikers is usually 
most exemplary, whereas the bru- 
tality of the police is incredible. 
One method employed by the au- 
thorities to put an end to strikes 
is to seize a dozen or more work- 
men from factories where there 
are disturbances and send them 
home to their native villages. 
The men thus singled out as ex- 
amples are chosen, not because 
they were personally implicated 
in the strike—in many cases they 
were not implicated at all—but 
solely because they have the 
largest families to keep, so as to 











and peasants and unofficial intel- 
lectuels, who hitherto have been 
the chief agents of unrest, have 
now a new and formidable ally in the artisan ; and the artisans as 
.a class are little likely to accept or be acceptable to the pure gos- 
pel of autocracy and orthodoxy. Student riots and peasant riots 
-are an old tale in Russia, and have never been more than sporadic. 
Petitions from the nobility for representative government are also 
.a familiar phenomenon. What is new is to find the workingman 
himself a novelty, and an ominous one, clamoring for his political 
rights and pursuing them by all the weapons of Western agitation. 
When you get 30,000 artisans shouting ‘ Down with autocracy,’ 
cheering for liberty, and listening with unrestrained enthusiasm to 
revolutionary speakers, you may be sure that a movement is on 
foot which will not be very seriously affected by such decrees and 
proclamations as the Czar issued the other day, and which nothing 
but full and final success can satisfy. 

“ To forward industrialism and yet expect to keep things as they 
were ; togrant concessions under pressure and yet be disappointed 
when the pressure is increased ; to favor education and yet resolve 
that it shall bear no political fruit; to raise the nation industrially 
and intellectually and to repress it politically ; to admit liberty here 
and there and yet to think it can be enclosed within prescribed 
limits; to emancipate the serfs and yet be astounded at the new 
spirit of individualism and independence; to be at once modern 
and medieval, Chinese and American, an autocracy at the top and 
communistic at the base—that is the grand experiment in contra- 

-dictory opposites that czardom is making. And it explains why 
the czars must always try to take back with one hand what they 
offer with the other.” 


These are the observations of a competent publicist, but they 


THE “ LITTLE FATHER” AND HIS SAINT. 


make their case all the harder, 


and thus terrify the others.” 
~—Kladderadatsch (Berlin), 


Great numbers of the working 
classes, says this authority, have never even heard of the Russo- 
Japanese War; but those who have heard of its existence regard 
it with “ indifference or opposition.” This ignorance is not par- 
ticularly displeasing to the Government, which, we are further 
told, “ regards ordinary artisans with suspicion and actually places 
difficulties in the way of their settling down in large numbers in 
any particular quarter of the town (of St. Petersburg) most con- 
venient to their work, as it fears that close contact may generate 
dangerous political movements and facilitate revolutionary propa- 
ganda.” The workman dwells in an economic inferno: 


“The authorities are always extraordinarily nervous lest any- 
thing done in favor of the working classes might foment a desire 
for liberties of a political character. Any demands on the part of 
the workman for higher wages or shorter hours are regarded in the 
light of dangerous agitation, and strikes are prohibited and treated 
as a most heinous offense. The first labor law was passed in 1882, 
prohibiting the employment in factories of children under 12 and 
night work for children between 12 and 14. In special cases, with 
the authorization of the Finance Minister, they may be employed 
at night, but must be free for the next 24 hours. This prohibition 
was afterward extended to women in certain trades, save when the 
male head of the family was also employed. Factory inspectors 
were appointed, and the persons chosen for these positions were 
usually very able and conscientious. Asa rule their tendency was 
to side with the workman against the employer whenever disputes 
arose, and much has been done by the Government to render the 
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neasure nugatory. The reports of the inspectors have ceased to 
se published since 1886. 

“ Hours of labor, which were formerly unlimited, have now been 
fixed at 1114, but in some establishments they are voluntarily re- 
duced to 10% or 11, and in many cases no night work is done at 
all. But it is in the conditions of life that the Russian industrial 
population is particularly badly off. 

“The typical Russian factory was a vast establishment, usually 
in a rural district at some distance from a town, but forming a large 
village or small town in itself. Here the workmen were lodged, 
fed, clothed, educated, amused, and policed by the factory owners 
and formed a little world to themselves. But with the growth of 
the industrial movement in the towns these conditions have, toa 
great extent, ceased to be. At the same time, while agriculture 
no longer supports anything like the whole population, the indus- 
trial development is not yet sufficient to deal with the surplus, and 
the supply of labor is always far in excess of the demand. The 
conditions of life for workingmen are exceptionally hard ir the 
large towns, especially in St. Petersburg, where the rents are very 
high. The squalor of workingmen’s dwellings is such as would 
not be tolerated in other countries. The Government has done 
nothing to bring about an improvement in this connection.” 


**THEODORE I.” 


HEN that eminent Briton, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, was 
granted an interview with the President of the United 
States last summer at Oyster Bay, the conversation drifted to the 
subject of the London 7imes. Theodore Roosevelt is represented 
as having expressed a high opinion of that newspaper. His esti- 
mate of the Paris -Aigarvo,as avowed toa representative of the 
French daily who saw him at the White House, would seem to be 
equally exalted. The Meue Freie Presse (Vienna) is likewise for- 
tunate enough to be able to quote in its own columns Mr. Roose- 
velt’s assurance to its representative that he regularly reads it with 
gratification. The /udépendance Belge (Brussels), unless the 
President of the United States has been misquoted, is diligently 
scanned by the executive eye. But this list could be expanded to 
an extent suggesting that as Diogenes, were he not Diogenes, 
would be Alexander the Great, so the President, were he not the 
President, would be what is informally referred to among the 
populace as a “ jollier.” 

Workable or unworkable as this hypothesis may be, the ad- 
miration referred to is,in every case,mutual. Mr. Roosevelt does 
not admire the European organs just named more sincerely than 
they admirehim. The /%garo notes with pleasure the presidential 
fluency in French. The Meue Freie Presse is gratified by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s command of German. The /ndépendance Belge calls 
frequent attention to “the robust sincerity of the brilliant Presi- 
dent of the United States” and to his “loyalty,” to which it has 
“so often rendered homage.” Asfor the London 77mes, its count- 
less reasons for admiring Mr. Roosevelt are expressed with such 
copiousness as to entail occasional pressure upon its space. But 
the very freshest note of admiration is sounded by Blackwood's 
(Edinburgh), and that, too, in the form of an elaborate editorial 
utterance: 


“ Theodore I. knows but one rival in the realm of autocracy, and 
that rival is William II. The two monarchs have the same pride 
in their own achievements ; the same faith that, under providence, 
they control the destinies of the world. Their knowledge is equal, 
both in depth and superficies. There is no department of human 
intelligence which each is not ready to take under his special pat- 
ronage; and happy are the countries whose governors are not 
merely omnipotent but omniscient. Whenever either of the two 
heroes appears in the public eye, the same halo of glory surrounds 
his ample forehead, the same air of authority clings about the 
lightest word he utters. When William II. opens his lips, the 
whole of Europe toxters. If Theodore I. deigns tto speak, both 
hemispheres are convulsed. But in nothing do the two monarchs 
resemble each other so much as in their easy mastery of the ob- 
vious. Moral maxims roll from their tongues empty and sonorous. 
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Never since the world began have more variations been played 
upon the ancient theme, ‘ Be virtuous and you will be happy,’ than 
by these two executants. William II. is never silent for long ; and 
if Theodore I. is not quite so talkative as his cousin, he seldom 
opens his mouth without proving his strenuous efficiency. The 
message which he sent to Congress a few weeks ago bears all the 
marks of imperial genius. Indeed, no other save only William 
II. could have said so little in thirteen and a half columns of solid 
type. With peerless skill he mingled the winged words of Tacitus 
with the homely proverbs which he learned at his mother’s knee. 
With splendid ingenuity he proved how an intelligent autocrat 
could take both sides in any dispute at one and the same time ; 
could fight with the same hand for rich and poor; and could advo- 
cate in the same breath the conflicting causes of peace and war. 
And doubtless America listened to the good tidings with one eye 
half closed and with the satisfied assurance that it had heard it all 
before. 

“Now Theodore I. is no disciple of Machiavelli. He firmly 
believes that the same moral law should dominate nations as domi- 
nates individuals, and his belief may have some solid basis in 
America, where . . . the individual is as Machiavellian in his in- 
terpretation of morality as the wickedest state in the Old World. 
However, the President sets up a high standard for state and 
citizen alike, and he holds that ‘the peace of justice ’ should be the 
steady aim of all enlightened nations. Herein he is not singular. 
It is the ‘ peace of justice’ at which we are all aiming, both men 
and nations. But the President is not content to enforce the 
* peace of justice’ upon his own country. He is determined that 
it shall prevail throughout all the world. In accordance with the 
Monroe Doctrine, he will permit no one else to interfere with the 
Western hemisphere. There he stands, with bull’s-eye lantern in 
his hand, a resolute, all-seeing policeman. With an _ affability 
which well becomes his imperial dignity, he declares that * any 
country, whose people conduct themseives well, can count upon 
our hearty friendship.’ In other words, there is no state, be it 
ever so humble, that need fear the interference of the Unite: 
States so long as it keeps order and pays its debts. But wo beticd: 
the evil-doer! If any poor South American republic dares to 
loosen the ties of civilized society, the President of the United 
States will rise up indignant and superb, and show that he too, as 
well as any tyrant in played-out Europe, is ready to exercise an 
‘ international police power.’ Yet while he cries, Hands off! [to] 
the Old World in the Western hemisphere, he is not disinclined to 
inflict reforms upon the nations of Europe. ‘ There are cases,’ 
says he, with the true accent of a benevolent despot, ‘ in which, 
while our own interests are not greatly involved, strong appeal is 
made to our sympathies.’ Casting the light of his dark lantern 
across the Atlantic, he sees that crimes are sometimes committed 
‘on so vast a scale and of such peculiar horror’ that it is the plain 
duty of America to intervene. Were we concerned with any less 
exalted mortal than the President of the United States, we might 
point out that even he can not have his cake and eat it too; that if 
he excludes us from the Western hemisphere, he might reasonably 
be asked to keep his flashlight out of the Eastern. But his great 
soul will be content with nothing less than the ‘ entire earth,’ and, 
whether we like it or not, there is a policeman in Washington 
ready at any moment to run us in. 

“No doubt we ought to be very grateful to Mr. Roosevelt for 
his promise of universal benevolence. But we are churlish enough 
to think that he would be wiser to confine his attention to his own 
side of the world. Europe has already secured a providence of its 
own, and there is no room within its narrow limits both for William 
Il. and his rival. Moreover, if it may be said without offense, 
there is plenty of work for the policeman in the United States. 
If the President looks nearer home he will find not a few crimes 
of which it is his ‘ manifest duty’ to show his ‘disapproval.’ It is 
true that he takes a lofty view of his own country. ‘ The question 
of being a good American,’ says he, ‘ has nothing whatever to do 
with a man’s birthplace, any more than it has to do with his creed. 
Good Americanism is a matter of heart, of experience, of lofty 
aspiration, sound common sense, but not of birthplace or of creed.’ 
What, then, is good Americanism ? The President’s glittering 
generalities tell us nothing, and if we look elsewhere for a defi- 
nition, we shall find one which is not consoling to the self-love of 
the great republic. It is impossible to pick up an American news- 
paper or to open an American magazine without lighting on abun- 
dant evidence that the United States are animated by a spirit of 
lawlessness unparalleled in the history of the civilized world. We 
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ish enterprise may safely be left, in Lord Chesterfield’s phrase, to 
valets de chambre and to other foolish persons who aspire to wit, 
having none. Good Americans differ in nowise from good Eng- 
lishmen or good Russians. But if we may believe the Americans 
themselves, there is so much work for them to do at home, that it 
will be some centuries before the President of the United States 
need travel to Europe in search of a stable for his Herculean hands 
to cleanse.” 





INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS OF A RUSSIAN 
CRASH. 


EFFREY, that prince of essayists, assures us that a popular 
revolution spontaneously evokes a “ prevailing disdain of au- 
thority ” and a “boldness of thinking ” in the moving spirits of the 
upheaval, “ together with a kindling of the imagination and de- 
velopment of intellect ina great multitude of persons.” One is 
tempted, after a perusal of the European press, to suggest that 
this boldness of thinking and this kindling of the imagination may 
be just now too eager to admit of tarrying for the actual manifes- 
tations of the revolutionary process. The lightning of some news- 
paper interpretation is so far ahead of the thunder now in the 
Russian sky that it must, from all that is said in more careful 
organs, be irrelevant to the prevailing storm. There is not the 
slightest prospect of a genuine revolution in Russia, it is averred 
by the Aveuz Zeitung (Berlin), the Grenzboten (Leipsic), the 
Temps (Paris), and many other equally responsible and equally 
competent observers. Most of them concede the probability of 
fundamental changes in the organization of the state, the Veue 
rete Presse (Vienna) being especially sanguine on this head. The 
London Sfecfator has been devoting much attention to the Russian 
crisis for weeks, and the upshot of what it says is that a revolution, 
in the true sense of the word, is not very probable altho the thing 
is possible. “ Arevolution is not impending,” says the Grenzboten. 
“Such a thing could be expected only by liberal doctrinaires in 
Western Europe who know nothing of Russia.” 

That part of the subject being thus dismissed, it remains to con- 
sider the international effects of the grave Russian crisis which the 
best authorities concede to have matured. St. Petersburg, it is 
expected by London dailies, will be eliminated as a factor in world- 
politics for a long time to come. The consequences will be of the 
first importance. Germany, according to the London Sfectazor, 
will become “ mistress of the Continent” and the Austrian Empire 
may be shattered. The Balkans will be set ina blaze. “French 
society will be shaken to its heart.” But such conclusions, in the 
opinion of the /ndépendance Belge (Brussels), are based upon too 
low an estimate of the reserve force of Russia. Even the defeat 
of the Russians by Japan, synchronizing with an upheaval in Mus- 
covy itself, would leave the empire of the Czar a formidable factor 
in world-politics : 


“From the European point of view, the friendship of Russia re- 
mains valuable still, since it is not possible to find a practical solu- 
tion for any one of the problems presented to this portion of the 
world without taking into account, to a certain extent, the wish of 
the St. Petersburg Government. The Power which would delib- 
erately overlook the Russian influence must thus run directly coun- 
ter to an obstacle against which it might easily shatter itself. This 
is not due to the fact that for the time being there is distraction in 
the councils of the Czar, nor to the fact that this great nation, fail- 
ing to understand the purpose of the struggle going on in the Far 
East, gives evidence of anxiety and impatience—not for such rea- 
sons is it allowable to speak, as is done here and there, of the ap- 
proaching end of the vast empire. Russian power is now passing 
through a terrible crisis, but it will emerge from it, for a nation 
like that one has certainly a part to play in the world. Not by 
disasters of the present sort, grave tho they be, can the energy of 
Russia be extinguished.”— 7vans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEs?T. 
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have no wish to bring a charge against a whole nation. That fool- 


RUSSIA’S ALLY ON THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


id is conceded in the German press that the consequences of 

being the ally of Russia must be embarrassing just now toa 
nation which officially glories in the traditions of the French Revo- 
lution. The absolutism of the Romanoffs professes itself, thropgh 
the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), to be the loyal ally still of 
that republic, founded on a “declaration of the rights of man,” in 
which, according to the clerical Gau/o7/s (Paris) and Univers 
(Paris), “ Jacobinical orgies ” are held in honor of the achievements 
of Marat, Danton, Robespierre, and the reign of terror. The 
dynasty which has just pronounced its own authority divine is, 
through Count Lamsdorff, assuring the French Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg of its reliance upon the friendship of what the clerical 
Correspondant calls “an ztheistic republic,” while the anticlerical 
Action (Paris) is at the same time assuring St. Petersburg that tho 
t paint its despotic face an inch thick, to a democratic complexion 











AT PORT ARTHUR. 


PEACE—“ Will you do me honor now?” 
THE Fors—“ We are going to slaughter each other elsewhere, first.” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


it must come at last. With far more circumspection than any of 
these, the organ of the French Foreign Office, the Paris Zemps, 
informs the world that “ France, scrupulously observing the obli- 
gations of discretion imposed upon her as regards the internal pol- 
icy of her ally, has never interposed with advice.” The statement 
is definite and the source is well informed, but a statement equally 
definite from a source equally well informed leads to another infer- 
ence entirely different. The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, in closest touch with the official world, has been making 
intimations which, emanating from such an authority, have been 
regarded as hints. Among them is this: 


“The resistance of the Czar can have but evil consequences. 
One of them may be predicted with a fair amount of confidence. 
While France is daily progressing in the path of democracy, her 
ally clings to reaction and to autocracy in its worst form. It is 
impossible to suppose that a nation that governs itself can have the 
same feeling toward a nation under personal government that it 
would toward a free people, and nowadays international pacts and 
alliances only derive their full value from the approval and support 
of the people, on behalf of whom they are concluded. In this in- 
stance we have the French people going in one direction and the 
Russians driven by their autocracy in another. There is real 
sympathy among the French for their Russian allies in their trials 
at home and in the Far East.” 


From the standpoint of these remarks, there is a new significance 
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in the assertion of the Paris 7emfs that in Russia to-day “ it is not 
enough to promise.” The French daily is paying particular atten- 
tion to affairs in St. Petersburg and among other things it de- 


clares : 


“The imperial rescript, we said on the day after its appearance, 
promises legality and not liberty to the subjects of Nicholas II. 
Russia, at present, is handed over not so much to the autocracy of 
an absolute sovereign as to the discretion of an all-powerful police. 
The power of the Czar partakes of the nature both of the Byzan- 
tine Empire and the Tartar khanate. It suggests the authority of 
the Sultan at Constantinople, of the Shah of Persia, or of the Son 
of Heaven. Between this form of monarchy ... and consti- 
tutional monarchy there is an intermediary stage. This stage is 
that of an absolute, regular, and legal monarchy, wherein the will 
of the sovereign is set forth in the laws and institutions imposed 
by this will as limitations. It is this and nothing else that Nich- 
olas Il. appears to have wished to create by his rescript of De- 
cember 25.” 

But by far the most informing and elaborate study of the crisis 
in Russia is to be found in the Roman Catholic and monarchical 
Correspondant (Paris), a magazine with exceptionally good means 
of finding out the prevailing political views of St. Petersburg so- 
ciety. “There must be reforms,” asserts this authority. But for 
the success of the necessary reforms, which, it inquires, would be 
preferable—-an absolute government or a constitutional monarchy ? 
It thus amplifies: 


“Suppression or moderation of the censorship, freedom of con- 
science, freedom of the press, fiscal reform, and educational reform 
could be brought about just as well by a regular, absolute mon- 
archy as by a parliament. The example of Prussia from 1807 to 
1850 and that of England during the last thirty years show that as 
much may be expected from the one as from the other. The com- 
plete, radical recasting—for any other would be vain—of the bu- 
reaucratic organization and of the official system can be effected 
only upon pressure by the nation regularly represented and by the 
nation itself. No autocrat would have the strength indispensable 
to this formidable sweeping away, for he would be alone in the 
attempt. The Russian bureaucracy has become a hydra with a 
hundred sucking tentacles which grip both the nation and the 
throne. The time has gone by when a Peter the Great, a physical 
and intellectual giant, wielded with his own hand the pen of the 
legislator, the cudgel of the pedagogue and the ax of the execu- 
tioner. But, on the other hand, a parliament, with its divisions, 
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Russi (on seeing himself for the first time)—‘‘ Well! To think I’ve allowed 
him to lead me about like this. Why, I could eat him.” 
—Judy (London). 
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its hesitations, its compromises, its pusillanimous ministers facing 
great responsibilities and anxious regarding the political electorate, 
would be incapable of adequately solving the peasant problem. 

t could do no more than bring it forward, and the masses set in 
motion would solve it themselves in their own way, the way hoped 
for by the prophets of the great dawn. Even if well conceived 
and well formulated, this reform would necessitate heavy financial 
sacrifices, impingements upon the private rights ef great landed 
proprietors, and, in its execution, thanks to the stupid suspicion 
of the peasants regarding any innovation even when advantageous 
to themselves, there would be a need for measures of coercion for 
which the absolute monarchy could not have too much moral pres- 
tige and military strength. But the condition and the difficulty of 
these measures of progress is that the monarchy, while retaining 
its strength, must respect the limits to its own caprices established 
by itself. 

“If it should not know how to govern itself, will there be revo- 
lution ? Certainly not. It is necessary to have not the slightest 
notion of what Russia really is to admit the possibility in that 
country of a 1789, of an 1830, and of an 1848. ‘The former capital 
of Moscow is no longer anything but a great provincial city and 
St. Petersburg is an enormous Versailles. Now political revo- 
lutions are made in capitals. In Russia the only dangerous ele- 
ments are in the provincial districts. 

“That is why it is premature to speak of a ‘ Russian crash.’ 

It is true that Russia is at this moment passing through a very 
grave crisis, internal and external, but even so the real peril, great 
as it may be, is not of a political nature. It is economic—and so- 
cial.”— T7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGES1 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


PRIMARY CoLors,.—“ According to the Da?/y Mazi, the Peace Party at St 
Petersburg advocates an alliance between Russia, Japan,and China,‘ with Russia 
as the guide and in control of the Yellow Race,”” says London Punch. “ But 


the Japanese can hardly be so yellow and so green at the same time, 


the disposal 


“Go Not, Happy Day!’—* The large savings of France are at 


of every country which is ready to engage in new enterprise,” says the London 
Statist. “Germany has emerged from the depression that followed the late 
crisis, and now German trade is exceedingly active and prosperous. Italy has 


made extraordinary progress during recent years. Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Holland are all doing well. Inthe United States there has been a series of ex- 
cellent seasons. The country has accumulated immense wealth. Everybody is 
looking forward to the future with hope, for everybody recognizes that the pres- 
ent setback in Wall Street is a mere passing phenomenon, that trade is sound 
and that there is sure to be arapid recovery. Canada is making equally great 
progress. Argentina, Chile, Brazil, and Uruguay are all doing well. India has 
made extraordinary recovery since the period of famines came to an end.” 








WHAT THE WISE MEN BRING THE RUSSIAN CHILD. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


YOU CAN’T FOOL ALL THE PEOPLE ALL THE TIME. 
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The only complete narrative of Russian history published, including translations from the Russians Bestuzhev-Riun 


Shilder, Shumakr, Soloviev, 


HAT will happen in 
W Russia? Nothing more 
| serious, significant and 

terrible than the Russian 
crisis has arisen since the French 
Revolution. The greatest empire 
on the globe, in continuous land 
area, the only one that has ever 
seemed to make autocracy possible 
as a permanent system of govern- 
ment, trembles on the brink of 
revolution. What will be the fate 
of the wretched Czar? Is there 
among the groaning, half-articulate 
mass of Russians a leader of men 
like Mirabeau or Danton, a con- 
quering adventurer like Napoleon 
Bonaparte ? 

In order to understand 
these questions, do you not 
think it necessary to know the 
Russian character and the past 
history of the country, as it has 
been written by the greatest Euro- 
pean observers, and especially by 
Russians and men who have taken 
part in the history of the country? 
There is not a more interesting 
story in all literature dark and 
grewsome though it be. 

Works by Russians on 
Russia have been utterly neg- 
slected. They are untranslated 
nto English for the most part. 
You read anybody on Russia, pro- 
vided he is entertaining, from W. 
T. Stead to Senator Beveridge, 
but never a Russian. Is not this 
wrong? There are great Russian 
historians. You will find all of 
their writings that can throw light 
on the present crisis in Volume 
XVII (the history of Russia down 
to the Russo-Japanese War) in 
The Historians’ History of the 
World. We give you 37,950 
words translated from N. K. Shil- 
der; 16,500 words from K. N. 
Bestuzhev-Riumin; 11,220 words 
from A. A. Shumakr; 9,000 words 
from G. M. Soloviev; 8,500 from 
N. I. Kostomarov; 6,600 from 
N. M. Karamzin, e¢ cetera. These 
Russian narratives are supple- 
mented by the writings of foreign 
historians like Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, Professor Alfred 
Rambaud and Baren Haxthausen. 
We have also translated for the 
first time the best German and 
French works on the country. 

Russian history, as it un- 
folds itself before you here, 
seems an appalling tragedy, more 
terrible because more real than an 
ancient Greek tragedy. Its per- 
sonages are tyrants, murderers, and 
maniacs. Alltheiractions lead on 
to the inevitable doom decreed by 
fate. The first conspicuous act of 
the Russian autocrats is a crime 
against humanity—the suppression 
of the interesting and flourishing 
republics that existed in Russia in 
the Middle Ages. Ivan the Great 
(1462-1505) enslaved Novgorod 
and Viatka, and Pskov succumbed 
in the reign of his successor (page 
172 et seq.). 

The Historians’ History trans- 
lates 6,600 words on this epoch 
from the Russian historian, K. N. 
Bestuzhev-Riumin. 


| 





| 


Kostomaroy, etc., in Vol. XVIl of THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 





In all the annals of his- 
toric cruelty, even in the most 
fantastic oriental despotisms, there 
is no such era of mad tyranny and 
senseless bloodshed as the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible (1547-1584). 
Karamzin calls it “seven epochs 
of massacre.” Because certain of 
the nobility were disaffected, he 
organized a select body of mis- 
creants, who made house-to-house 
visits in Moscow daily with long 
knives, murdering all those who 
displeased the Czar or themselves. 
This was well called “ The Reign 
of Terror” (page 202). 

But his crowning deed 
was his massacre of the peo- 
ple of Novgorod. A criminal had 
forged a letter in the name of the 
city of Novgorod, asking the pro- 
tection of the King of Poland. It 
was sufficient excuse for Ivan’s ven- 
geance. Surrounded by the cruci- 
fix and the insignia of the Church 
he condemned the Novgorodians 
to massacre. One thousand of 
them were brought before him 
daily and tortured to death by 
methods too horrible to relate 
(page 203 e¢ seg.). All the while 
he addressed religious harangues 
tothem. Throughout his atroci- 
ties the common people never 
ceased to revere him. That has 
been their attitude toward their 
rulers to this day. That is a key- 
note of Russian history. 

The Historians’ Fiistory gives 
you 14,520 words on the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible. 

In Peter the Great (1684- 
1725) we see a tyrant who 
devoted tremendous talents and 
real patriotism to consolidating 
and perfecting a permanent sys- 
tem of despotism. He knew how 
difficult it was, and he planned ac- 
cordingly (pages 249-327). He 
succeeded as well as could be ex- 
pected. Incidentally he tortured 
his only son to death for an un- 
proved crime. 

The fiistorians’ History devotes 
57,480 words to Peter the Great, 
the authorities including the Rus- 
sians, Soloviev, and Kostomarov, 
and Haxthausen. 

The murder of the Czar 
Paul I (1798-1801) was a 
typical incident of Russian history. 
He had annoyed the court party 
by his eccentricities. Nine of 
them entered his bedroom at night 
and choked him to death (page 
440). 

An extraordinary situa- 
tion arose. On the death of 
the Emperor Alexander I, the 
Czar had ordered that the throne 
should not pass to his oldest 
brother and natural heir, the 
Czarevitch Constantine, but to his 
second brother, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. 

Nicholas, who was in command 
at St. Petersburg, insisted that 
“dear Constantine” should be 
Czar. He proclaimed Constan- 
tine and officials took the oath of 
allegiance. But Constantine, who 
was at Warsaw, publicly addressed 
Nicholas as Czar. 





This situaticn caused a 
twelve days’ interregnum, 
during which secret soci- 
eties in Poland and all over 
the Empire became active. 
At last Nicholas consented 
to be Czar. The troops 
were ordered to take the 
oath to him on December 
20, 1825. Some of them 
refused. A great crowd, 
including the secret society 
men, since known as the 
Dekabrists, assembled in 
the streets near the Winter 
Palace (pages 533-539). 

They hoped to over- 
throw the autocracy, 
just as the present agitators 
do. ‘Then Nicholas I 
showed his true character 
and capacity. He ordered 
the artillery to fire on the 
crowd with grapeshot and 
an uncounted number of 
them were slaughtered. It 
was just like the late butch- 
ery in the Nevski Prospekt. 
Then Nicholas proceeded 
to the celebration of his 
Te Deum. 

















In Nicholas I Shil- 
der shows usadespot 
created to fill the super- 
human office of Czar. His 
audacity and self-confidence 
were boundless. He was the 
handsomest man in Europe, as 
beautiful as a Greek god, one 
writer says, and of colossal stature. 

In 1831 a severe outbreak of 
cholera excited the ignorant Rus- 
sians to riot. They believed the 
disease the result of a conspiracy. 
The whole empire was in a tur- 
moil. Shops in cities were looted, 
castles in the country sacked. In 
St. Petersburg the mob wrecked 
hospitals and killed the doctors. 
The next day Nicholas went alone 
among the infuriated people and 
said: 

‘“*Misdeeds were com- 
mitted yesterday. Shame 
on the Russian people for for- 
getting the faith of their fathers 
and imitating the turbulence of 
the French andthe Poles. Down 
on your knees and beg the for- 
giveness of the Almighty.” 

Most of them obeyed humbly, 
but when a few murmured, he 
cried: “‘ Whom do you want? Is 


The Czar Liberator. 
serfs and was killed March 
ists—at the instigation of 
believed. 


| 





ALEXANDER II (1818-1881) 


He emancipated 22,000,000 
2, 1881, by the Nihil- 
the Court party, it is 


it I? I am afraid of nothing,” 
and pointed to his breast (page 
549). 

Nicholas butchered the 
Poles till “all was quiet in 
Warsaw.” He was succeeded 
by Alexander II, whose emanci- 
pation of 22,000,000 serfs, re- 
lated by Julius Eckhardt, is the 
one bright spot in the dark history 
of the Romanoffs. His proclama- 
tion is given in full, as are all 
such documents. His cruel assas- 
sination is described by the Rus- 
sian writer Shumakr. He was the 
fourth Czar to perish by assase 
nation. 

A period of brutal 1 
action began in 1883, under 
Alexander III, and has lasted to 
the present day (page 611 e¢ seq.). 
The Fiistorians’ History fitly closes 
this chapter of history with a long 
quotation from General Kuropat- 
kin, describing * the eminently 
peaceful Russian policy in 
Manchuria” (page 619). 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
Czar! Louis XVI! Adsit Omen. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


Peace on his lying lips, and on his hands 

Blood, smiled and cowered the tyrant, seeing afar 
His bondslaves perish and acclaim their Czar. 
Now, sheltered scarce by Murder’s loyal bands, 
Clothed on with slaughter, naked else he stands— 
He flies and stands not now, the blood-red star 
That marks the face of midnight as a scar. 
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Tyranny trembles on the brow it brands, 
And shudders toward the ‘pit where deathless death 
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Leaves no life more for liars and slayers to.live. 
Fly, coward, and cower while there is time to fly. 
Cherish awhile thy terror-shortened breath. 

8. Not as thy grandsire died, if Justice give 


8. 


t. | Judgment, but slain by judgment thou shalt die. 
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Two Wise Old Men. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 


rhe world lay as a dream of love, 

Lay drowned in beauty, drowsed in peace, 
Lay filled with plenty, fat-increase, 

Lay low-voiced as a wooing dove. 

And yet, poor, blind man was not glad, 

But to and fro, contentious, mad, 

Rebellious, restless, hard he sought 

And sought and sought—he scarce knew what. 


The Persian monarch shook his head, 
Slow twirled his twisted, raven beard, 
As one who doubted, questioned, feared. 
Then called his poet up and said: 

‘* What aileth man, blind man, that he, 
Stiff-necked and selfish, will not see 
Yon gorgeous glories overhead, 

These flowers climbing to the knee, 

As climb sweet babes that loving cling 
To hear a song ?—Go forth and sing!” 


The poet passed. He sang all day, 
Sang all the year, sang many years ; 

He sang in joy, he sang in tears, 

By desert way or watered way, 

Yet all his singing was in vain. 

Man would not list, man would not heed 
Save but for lust and selfish greed 

And selfish glory and hard gain. 


And so at last the poet sang 

In biting hunger and hard pain 

No more, but tattered, bent and gray, 

He hanged his harp and let it hang 

Where keen winds walked with wintry rain, 
High on a willow by the way, 

The while he sought his king to cry 

His failure forth and reason why. 


The old king pulled his thin white beard, 
Slow sipped his sherbet nervously, 
Peered right and left, suspicious peered, 
Thrummed with a foot as one who feared, 
Then fixed his crown on close ; then he 
Clutched tight the wide arm of his throne, 
And sat all sullen, sad and lone. 


At last he savagely caught up 

And drained, deep drained, his jeweled cup; 
Then fierce he bade his poet say, 

And briefly say, what of the day? 

The trembling poet felt his head, 

He felt his thin neck chokingly. 

“ Oh, king, this world is good to see! 

Oh, king, this world is beautiful !” 

The king’s thin beard was white as wool, 
The while he plucked it terribly, 

Then suddenly and savage said : 

“Cut that! cut that! or lose your head!” 


The poet’s knees smote knee to'‘knee, 
The poet’s face was pitiful. 

“Have mercy, king! hear me, hear me! 
This gorgeous world is beautiful, 

This beauteous world is good to see ; 
But man, poor man, he has not time 
To see one thing at all, save one——” 


Haste, haste, dull poet, and have done 
With all such feeble, foolish rime ! 

No time? Bah! man, no bit of time 

To see but one thing? Well, that one?” 
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“ That one, oh, king, that one fair thing 
Of all fair things on earth to see, 

Oh, king, oh, wise and mighty king, 
That takes man’s time continually, 
That takes man’s time and drinks it up 
As you have drained your jeweled cup— 
Is woman, woman, wilful, fair— 

Just woman, woman, everywhere!” 





The king scarce knew what next to do; 
He did not like that ugly truth ; 
For, far back in his sunny youth, | 
He, too, had loved a goodly few. 

He punched a button, punched it twice, 
Then as he wiped his beard he said: } 
“Oh, threadbare bard of foolish rime, 
If man looks all his time at her, 
Sees naught but her, pray tell me, sir, 
Why, how does woman spend her time?” 


The singer is a simple bird, { 
The simplest ever seen or heard. 

It will not lie, it knows no thing 
Save but to sing and truly sing. 

The poet reached his neck, his head, 
As if to lay it on the shelf 

And quit the hard and hapless trade 
Of simple truth and homely rime 
That brought him neither peace nor pelf ; } 
Then with his last, faint gasp he said: 

* Why, woman, woman, matron, maid, 





equal in every respect to the expensive kind except the size 
and the woodwork. 
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For a limited time we will give these Brain 
Boxes free with subscriptions to SYSTEM. | 


Through SYSTEM you ean learn all that any one can pos 
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She puts in all her precious time H 
In looking, looking at herself!” 


A silence then was heard to fall 
So hard it broke into a grin! 
The old king thought a space and thought 
Of when her face was all in all 

When love was scarce a wasteful sin, 

And even kingdoms were as naught. 

At last he laughed, and in a trice 

He banged the button, banged it thrice, 
Then clutched his poet’s hand and then 
These two white-bearded, wise old men 
They sat that throne and chinned and chinned, | 
And grinned, they did, and grinned and grinned! 
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The Face of Life. 


By Epwin MARKHAM. 


Life cried to Youth, “I bear the cryptic key : 

I grant you two desires, but only two. 

What gifts have I to crown and comfort you?” 

Youth answered: “‘I am blind and I would see; 

Open my eyes and let me look on thee.” 

’Twas done : he saw the face of Life, and then 

Cried brokenly, ‘‘ Now make me blind again !” 
—From the Papyrus. 


Lines. 


Selected by ‘ Mark Twain” for an inscription on the | 
| gravestone of his daughter, in Woodlawn Cemetery, | 
| Elmira. The author is not known. 


Warm summer sun, 
Shine kindly here. 
Warm southern wind, 
Blow softly here. 
Green sod above, 
Lie light, lie light. 
Good-night, dear heart, 
Good-night, good-night. 
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This latest hygienic advice and the 

“ purity of night air’’ are now much 
talked of. Whether correct or not, the 
advice can be safely, comfortably fol- 
lowed where the house is warmed with 
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way of heating, how- j 
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A Novel Type. 
By MADELINE BRIDGEs. 


Her tact is keen, her poise is charming— 
He’s quite at ease who talks with her; 
No awkward pause, no lapse alarming 
Is e’er permitted to occur. 
She soothes and smooths the roughest places, 
And steers and cheers life’s stumbling paces. 


She has a smile for one—for twenty— 
And tho well read, as women go, 
You'll find that you can teach her plenty, 
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There is so much she doesn’t know. 
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are buying our loans. Let us prove to you all 
these points; also send you 38-page booklet, “ We’re 
Right on the Ground,” descriptive list of on-hand 
loans, etc. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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She greets your jests with reverent laughter— 
Oh, she’s the girl the wits are after! 


Her soul is full of deep religion 
Which shows in acts, as well as words, 
And then, she’s pretty as a pigeon 
Which is the prettiest of birds. 
You’d like to know her? Then I wish you’d 
Read my new novel, when ’tis issued ! 
From Smart Set. 


PERSONALS. 


The Freest Man in Russia.—This is the title 
conferred on Count Leo Tolstoy by Vance Thompson 
who writes on the subject in Swccess (February). He 


says: 


Tolstoy is the freest man in Russia. Not the great 
Muscovite Czar himself isso free in will and deed. Of 
all the fifteen thousand laws of the land not one weighs 
upon him. He says what he pleases, writes what he 
pleases, and does what he pleases. From Czar to tax 
collector, no official perturbs him. Not even the cares 
of property or the burden of a family rests upon him. 
In that white land where nothing is free —-where the 
Czar is cabined among his counselors and even thought 
is chained—Tolstoy’s liberty is absolutely untram- 
meled. He realizes the paradox of being—under a 
régime in which the will of one man is the law supreme 

treer than his master. There, where everything is 
done in the dark, and where a cloud of suspicion and 
mystery hangs over every house, he lives in a fiercer 
light than that which beatson anythrone. At Yasnaia 
Poliana he keeps open house. ‘The very laws relating 
to passports relax a little in favor of those who enter 
Russia speaking his name. . . . Tolstoy owes his mi- 
raculous freedom not to state policy; he owes it to the 
Czar. 

Nicholas II., whose realm runs over forty degrees of 
latitude, and who is considered the sole representative 
to his subjects of God upon earth, is himself a Tolstoist. 
The Czar is a kindly, overworked, unhappy man; he 
writes vague, melancholy verses, rides a bicycle, and 
takes amateur photographs—his amusements are few ; 
Tolstoy’s book appealed to the Slavic mysticism in 
him, accorded with his dreamy love of humanity, and 
woke in him aspirations for peace on earth and the ful- 
filment of the early Christians’ dreams of fraternity 
and equality in love. He reads Tolstoy; he talks Tol- 
stoy—as Edward VII. reads the racing guide and talks 
horses, and as William II. reads everything and talks 
everything. Between the Czar, imprisoned in absolute 
sovereignty, and the free old man of Yasnaia Poliana, 
there is a strange bond of sympathy, both mental and 
spiritual. 

It was not long ago that the Czar gave a notable 
sign of his friendship. The holy synod of all the Rus- 
sias, I dare say you remember, excluded Tolstoy from 
the Orthodox Church. It was an archaic and rather 
needless proceeding, tho churches English and Ameri 
can have been known to do as much for notable here- 
tics. Anyway, Tolstoy having denied the church, the 
church, in turn, denied him, It was one little boy say- 
ing, ‘I won’t play in your yard!” and the other little 
boy retorting, fiercely, “I forbid you to play in my 
yard!” But the act of the synod raised a storm; 
gloomy, excitable Russia was swept byagitation. The 


| Syracuse, N.Y. 


radicals, socialists, anti-churchmen, and atheists were | 
bitter in their denunciation of the church. One bold | 


reformer was excited to the point of dynamiting a 
chapel; another tried to assassinate Pobiedonostey. 
Why they wanted Tolstoy to be recognized by a church 
in which neither he nor they believed is a mystery. 
Tolstoy’s wife wrote a fierce, womanly letter, which 
added to the ferment. With loving, feminine logic, 
she argued that Tolstoy’s place was in the church, be- 
cause his life was pure; but in the new religion he has 
founded he denies the existence of God [Comprehen- 
sion of life takes the place of God], the divinity of 
Christ, and a future life. So reason was on the side of 
the synod. 

Here it was the Czar intervened. He summoned the 
head of the holy synod, Pobiedonostev, and demanded 
an explanation. It was easy to show him that the 


. church could not have acted otherwise without abne- 


gating its creed. 


“That may be true,” said the Czar angrily, “ but 





oe 3 The Franklin 
Light Tonneau 









Weight, 1250 pounds; 
12 horse-power ; 
four-cylinder air-cooled motor. 


$1650. 


The car you want is not the car with the most horse- 
power, or with this frill or that, but the car that does the 
"| most at the least expense. 
The car you don’t want is the complicated heavy car 
that wears out tires fast, uses gasoline extravagantly, costs a 
lot for repairs, and is clumsy besides. 


a ae 
— Se. 


\ 
\ | The Franklin 12 horse-power Light Tonneau goes faster 
\ , and better and smoother—on all roads—than most cars of 18 
\ and 20 horse-power. It costs less to buy and less to maintain. 
e Water-cooled cars get their power by means of heavy motors 


and complicated parts. The Franklin gets its power by mas- 
terly engineering and its light 
Four-cylinder Air-cooled Motor 


It costs $1650, not $2000; but, even at $2000, it would be 
cheaper than the others. 










ne 
What does your horse-power cost? What does it do? 
While you’re thinking this over, look up the Franklin 

and some Franklin owners. 

The picture below is the /ranklin 20 H. 2. Touring-car. 


Send for book telling plain facts Send for “Coast to Coast”’ Booklet, 

abused theuie eck story of the Franklin’s record 

é 7 ons 05 from San Francisco 
ranklins 


to New York 





| H. H. 
Franklin 
Mfg. Co. 


Member Association 





Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers 


or > : 
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4c. for postage and get booklet A K, telling all about it. | buttoned. Stays buttoned. Booklet for postal giving much 
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SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 
We are actual manufacturers—not a commission house. 
Wecan and do save our customers one third on retail prices 
by selling direct to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. 








All our goods carry our guarantee. Our free illustrated cata- 
logue shows a greater assortment of carriages and harness 
than any dealer can show you. Send for it. 
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CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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The Bookcase for the Home 


@ The Macey Sectional Bookcase is 
mechanically correct and artistically 
perfect. 


@ Made in a variety of woods and fin- 
ishes with beautiful leaded and other 
decorated glass effects to suit every 
place and purse. 


@ Can be increased to accommodate a 
growing library and re-arranged, still 
preserving an effect in accord with 
the style of furnishing. 

@ You take no risk whatever when 
you buy, the genuine Macey Sectional 
Bookcase. We ship ‘‘ On Approval,’ 
freight paid and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

New Illustrated Catalogue P 1404 free on request 
RETAIL STORES: 


New York - 343 Broadway 
Boston . 178 Federal Street 
Chicago . 152 Wabash Avenue 
Philadelphia 14 N. 13th Street 





( At Factory Prices ati 


pproval—to be returned at our expense if not satisfa 


Only $25.00 {::: 


nS Buffet. Would 
cost at retuil $42.00. 
Choice Quarter-sawed 
Golden Oak; piano pol- 
ish; hand-cut carvings ; 
rench bevel mirror, 40x 
12 inches; roll - drawer 
fronts, cross-bunded; one 
drawer plush lined ; solid 
brass trimmings ; ball- 
bearing casters. 46inches 
wide, 60 inches high. 







$29. g for this Lururi- 

ous Turkish 
Rocker—would cost $50.00 at 
retail. Covered with our 
Reliable Old Oak genuine 
leather; best long-tempered 
steel spri ow J dded 
with curled horsehair. Width 
8 inches. Height 41 inches. 





Fel 715 buys this 
s panes 
olden Oak 48 inch 
Desk. Quarter-sawed 
front; built up writ- 
ing bed, tablets and 

nels; large center 
rawer with Yale 
lock; right-hand 
lower drawer par- 
titioned for books. 
m Hole boxes, 
8<c. each extra. 





WE PAY. FREIGHT 
east of Omaha and 
north of Tennessee— 


points beyond equalized. 
CATALOGTE A, Library and OfgeC ATALOGUE B, Din- 


ing-Room—CATALOGTUE ed-Room Furniture—sent 
FREE, if you address 61 N » bet St. 








\ craxp RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 





STAMPS—55 diff. rare Corea, Japan, Russia, 
China, Colombia, etc., and Album, only 5c. 
105 diif. Hawaii, Panama, etc., only 10¢, 
Agents wanted. 50 to 15 per cent. commission 
New 8-p. list and &i.00 worth Coupons FREE! 

We buy stamps. STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








| unlike the poor, is not with him always. 


| ple are forbidden to ask charity, in Christ’s name,—in 





| Some of the episodes that most impressed her dur- 
| ing the time she so tenderly officiated among the 
| wounded and the dying. Here is one of several of the 


| 


| Queen’s personal experiences : 


| used always to shine so cheeringly, and where so many 





such a measure should not have been taken without 
consulting Count Tolstoy. He is not a muzhik!” 
Thereupon there was a correspondence in which 
Tolstoy, with his usual eloquence, urged the Czar to 
abolish all laws which punish as crimes attacks upon 
the state religion. This was the end of it; but had 
the Czar known in time, he would have protected Tol- 
stoy against the church and saved him from the penalty 
—not very severe for an unbeliever—of excommuni- 
cation. Thanks to the Czar, Tolstoy is free as the air; 
he walks abroad untouched of any law. But the Czar, 


Once, in Moscow, near the Borovitchskaia gate, he 
saw a persistent beggar, asking alms, who exclaimed: 
“ A little penny, brother, in the name of Christ !” 

A police officer approached ; he was young, martial, 
and wrapped in the regulation sheepskin. At sight of 
him the beggar fled, hobbling away in fright and 
haste. 

“Ts it possible,” said Tolstoy to himself, “that peo- 
a Christian land?” 

“ Brother,” he said to the 


policeman, “can you 

read?” 

** Yes,” said the officer politely, for Tolstoy hasa 
grand air. 

** Have you read the Bible?” 

“Yes.” 

“And do you remember Christ’s orders to feed the 
hungry?”—and he cited the were,. The policeman 


was evidently troubled; he turrzd to his questioner 
and asked : 
“ And you, sir, 
“ Ves, brother.” 
* And have you read the police regulations ?” 
“ Yes, brother.” 
“And do you remember that begging in the main 
streets is forbidden ?” 
The prophet found no answer ready. 


you can read?” 





Carmen Sylva as a Nurse. — Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Rumania, took an active part in the care of 
the wounded during the last Turko-Russian war. 
She describes in a recent number of the Revue ( Paris) 


““T was standing in the little veranda where the sun 


convalescents were warming themselves by its au- 
tumnal and comforting rays, waiting for the next con- 
veyance of wounded which had been announced, but 
had not yet arrived. At last its long, sad-toned 
whistle broke in upon the silence around, and the 
train entered slowly the little station of Cotrocenti, 
which I had transformed into a refuge for the wounded 
destined to the several hospitals about....... 

“In the hospital, many of the wounded rose from 
their beds into sitting postures, to gaze at the new- 
comers, by the dim and uncertain light of a small 
lamp hanging before a saintly image. Others, grum- 
bling, did not move, making no sign, betraying no in- 
terest, no curiosity, nor even turning a look toward 
the door. 

“The surgeons moved from bed to bed, dressing 
wounds and changing bandages. A lady of my suite 
held a candle in her hand, while I did what I could to 
instil a little courage among the patients. The new- 
comers, stretched out like tired children on beds and 
chairs, were praying, murmuring, groaning. Every 
now and then one or the other would exclaim: ‘ Oh, 
those cars, those cars !’ . They had borne the dis- 
comforts of the trip for five weary days, along bad 
roads, piled, one on top of the other, in vehicles that 
were old and rickety. 

** Some of the wounds were so awful that we did not 
designate them any more by the usual term (cazcrena), 
for the poor wretches had ended by comprehending 
the sense of the word. Instead, we whispered, in 
French, #/y a du noir....... 

“One there was who never uttered a word nor a 
sound. His eyes were fixed intently on one spot on | 
the floor, and he gritted his teeth unceasingly. When | 
we approached him, we found his wound was a serious 
one: one finger of the hand, carried off by a ball, was | 
already mortifying; the wound full of ‘pus. The 
surgeons shook their heads, and one murmured ‘ what 
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Get Your Glasses at Wholesale | 


Examine your own 
eyes without an ocu- 
list. Send for our 
**OCULARSCOPE,’’ the 
latest invention of the 
2oth century. SENT 
FREE with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of specta- 
cles and eyeglasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, 
404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















At ST. LOUIS a GRAND PRIZE 
was awarded on Vegetables, the 
products of 


Burpee’s Seeds 


If you garden you 
want THE BEST 


and we shall be pleased to mail you 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1905 


an elegant new book of 178 pages, 
which tells the plain truth, with 
hundreds of illustrations, beautiful 
colored plates and describes Superb 
Novelties of unusual merit. Write 
to-day! A postal card will do, while 
it is sufficient to address simply 


Burpee, Philadelphia 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
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“Elastic” Library Equipment 


Physicians, Attorneys, Teachers, 
Writers, Ministers, Bankers, 
| Librarians and Secretaries find {) jae 

| The Globe Wernicke “Elastic” [i= ; a i 

Desk and Book Case Units iss — 
peculiarly adapted to their Th 
professional requirements. 
Write for Catalog M-104 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


Hor Professional Offires 


Our unexcelled factory facilities, the 
largest in the world, enable us to 
furnish “‘ Elastic”? library equip- 
ment of the highest quality, and 
at the lowest price. _ Carried in 
— me 6stock by over 700 agencies. 
: Shipped on approval, freight paid, 
where we are not represented. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


380-382 Broadway 91-93 Federal St. 
CHICAGO LONDON 
CINCINNATI 924-228 Wabash Ave. 7 Bunhill Row 











a strange wound !’—just as a stream of blood gushed | 

forth, covering my dress. The wounded man, almost W Men Do Not Go to Church WEDDING RING 
fainting, rested his head on my shoulder, and between & bald and Vigorous Commaten be: 5 e ost searytage ana the pretaile 
his set teeth implored that the finger might be ampu- Rev. Cortland Myers, 16mo, Clo. oc . oe ____ By Rev. Cortland Myers. 
tated. The surgeons had great difficulty in sewing Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs, 44-60 E. 23d St., NewYork | 16mo, cloth, 75c. Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs., N. Y. 
the vein and arresting the hemorrhage. ‘The finger ota ERR Eman 
seemed to have been torn off by a stroke that started 
from the palm of the hand. Trembling with cold, the 
poor fellow recited prayers unceasingly; but, tho we 
wished he would speak, and tried, as far as his weak- 
ened state allowed, to make him do so, he never re- 
sponded, mumbling only the same prayer, his teeth 
still set, his eyes always riveted on the floor. 

“* Next morning I returned to his bedside, and again 
later in the day. One of the ladies officiating as 
nurse reported that the sick man had asked for me 
persistently that day. They had tried to extort from 
him the cause of his anxiety, but he obstinately had 
refused to speak to any one but myself. A priest had HENRY B. HYDE 
been summoned, that he might, by confessing and FOUNDER 
taking the sacraments, find alleviation to his torment ; 
but that too proved unavailable. He only kept re- 























peating incessantly: ‘ The princess, I wish the prin- ‘oe ’ ’ 
cess, I will tell all to the princess.’ Then he was told JW.ALEXANDER ee J.H.HYDE 5 7 
that he would have to wait until the following day; PRESIDENT F . Bey mee 


that it was not known where I was. And as I entered 
the room and he caught sight of me, I saw the bed 

shaking under him, while he suddenly leapt to the , 

floor trying to reach me, falling heavily down on his aie : 

knees. The assistant nurses helped support him 

while he held up and joined his hands asI neared him, 

praying aloud and confessing to me. While he talked g 
his teeth chattered furiously, and he trembled so that 


the bed on which he had been placed again shook vio- 
lently. 


pAolevamc-baabl\ar-talemueliaioie 
‘A yellowish hue was rapidly spreading over his are the preatest interests 
countenance. The general infection had begun, and ° 

in his face was a look of such horror that I was filled of your life ‘ 

with pity and dread. 


“*T did it, he groaned. ‘I didit. I thought of my An adequate )Hraveter,sialssate 


mother, and the devil whispered to me, “ One stroke, 
you will get a wound, you will be sent home.” And 


‘yor policy in the Equitable will 
now I must die. I did it, 1 committed suicide, and er ‘ : 
now I am lost for eternity. I must go to hell, I am provide for you if BAe12! live 
going to hell! A coward, a suicide; and the devil is . ay aT tage 
waiting. Hell is open before me! Give me a little will protect your family, if 
yeace, forgive me, before I go to rnal damna- ° ° ° 
a. waht: you die, and in either case 

will provide for that mortgage 
---if there is one 


“T tried to comfort him and spoke to him of the 
sufferings and the love of Christ. He interrupted me, 
crying: ‘For you, yes, for you! your path is strewn 
with roses: but for me, there is only hell for me!’ 
He spoke more, much more, in the same strain; the 
other sick ones raising themselves on their beds to 
listen, with silent horror depicted on their poor pale 
faces, to the ravings of the dying man....... 

“The surgeons even were moved, and surrounded 
that awful bed of death, where a man young, hand- 
some, and only yesterday strong and happy, lay hope- 
less to-day, hopeless, with perhaps no bigger sin on 
his conscience than the one just confessed; dying, 


Splendid ta 


Write to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 








with visions around him and a prey, as he believed, to SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE. 
gel jcc . asia Translation made for THE | THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 56. 
. r EST. 
—— Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $.,.........-- issued to a man........ years of age. 
The Man who took Port Arthur. — General Ln TC ee ee Ie TG a MERE ON lye ere eye ey to ey 
Baron Nogi, the brilliant leader whose forces captured 
‘ ‘ Address ....... OP ET ee en Pt iy eT eRe ae 
the seemingly impregnable fortress of Port Arthur 
after a most remarkable siege, is fifty-four years of ii yer 
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With Acme Casters a child can 
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Do The 5 : card for interest- 
- : : ing circular of 

- particulars. 
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FREE THIRTY DAYs’ TRIAL. 
Send 80 cents in stamps and we will send you one 
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= at a saving of 15 to 25 per cent: 

rite for our new catalogue, Edition 13—a 
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age, and therefore, as famous men go, is still a young 
man. Says 7it-Bits: 


Nogi has been a devoted family man all his life, but 
puts the ties of country before the ties of family. Be- 


sons. When hostilities commenced he and his elder 
son were one day talking about the likelihood of their 
going to the front, when the younger son came up to 
them and exclaimed that if they were going to the 
war he wanted to go too. 

“ Excellent !” replied the father ; “it shall be a race 
in patriotism between us.” 

There has been a sequel to this incident which is 
very sad, and which Nogi glories. The elder boy be- 
came a lieutenant in the First Division, and his father 
was just setting out from Japan for the attack upon 
Port Arthur when the news of his death reached him. 
He had been killed in the battleat Nanshan. The 
sorrow-stricken mother was about to prepare for the 
funeral service when Nogi turned to her and asked 
her to hold it back. 

“Tsaythis,” he said, “ because Iand my other son 
have resolved to give our lives for the Emperor if nec- 
essary, and if we all die one funeral will serve for us 
instead of three!” 

Only a few days before the fall of Port Arthur the 
second son was killed at the capture of 203-Metre Hill, 
and now only Nogi, the father, remains. It is said 
that the Japanese were so impatient for the fall of 
Port Arthur that they would not have tolerated the 
delay in any other general than Nogi, being to a man 
assured that he would do all that was humanly pos 
sible. 


Aristocracy.— Mr. BACKBAY SMITHERS: “Blood 
counts; one of my ancestors was present at the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence.” 

Mr. Isaac Mosksson: “ Pshaw, dat’s nodings. 
Vun of my ancestors vas brezent ad de signing uv de 
Ten Commandments.” — Smart Set. 

A Step Downward.—This is told of a Philadel- 
phian whose mother-in-law was alarmingly ill. One 
night the physician shook his head and said impres- 
sively : 

“She has got to go toa hot climate. Mind, I don’t 
mean a warm place, but a hot one.” 

The son-in-law disappeared, but soon emerged from 
the cellar carrying an ax. Handing it to the doctor, 
he exclaimed : 

“ Here, you do it! I can’t!”—Lifppincott’s Maga- 
Zine. 





He Knew the Birds. — “ Well, Casey,” said 
Wagley, “I hear the crops are so poor in Ireland that 
they can’t even afford to keep scarecrows there.” 

“ The truth’s not in ye!” replied Casey, 

“Oh, come now, you know very well they haven’t 
any scarecrows there.” 

“ Haven’t we, tho? Shure, many’s the time I’ve 
gathered the eggs o’ them.”—Philadelphia Press. 





A Time For all Things. Miss De WIL- 
SONBY: “Do you believe in infant damnation, pro- 
fessor?” 

PROFESSOR LA Tynn: “Only at night.”—Puck. 





Out of the Mouth, ete, — The Sunday-school 
teacher was telling her scholars about the fall of 
Jericho. 

“ And the people marched around and around,” she 


| 


fore the war with Russia broke out he had two fine | 
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The FENSCN treagnent 
FOR SKIN DISEASES 


has proven eminently 
successful in America. 
We have permanently 
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cases at our Institute 
by our Genuine High 
Power Finsen Lamps 
imported from Co- 
penhagen. This 
treatment is not a 
cure-all, but it is 
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eases heretofore PROF, NIELS R. FINSEN 

regarded as incurable, as Lupus (skin 
consumption), Eczema, Psoriasis, Skin 
Canccr, Birthmarks and Facial Blemishes. 
It is knifeless, painless, harmless. We 
have special books describing each of the 
above and other skin diseases in detail 
and giving names of patients treated. They 
are free. Write for the book you desire. 
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TARTARLITHINE 


ELIMINATES URIC ACID AND 
THE POISON OF RHEUMATISM 
The New York Medical Journal says: 
. “ Tartarlithine will increase the normal 
alkalinity of the blood, eliminate uric acid 
freely and not disturb the normal ease with 
which the kidneys can perform their function. 
In rheumatism Tartarlithine is beneficial and 
refreshing.” 


Rheumatism 


Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to try it, and 
will send a sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 
ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IT 
Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request 


McKesson & Robbins **\2w'vcns* 





Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co, 











BEFORE YOU VISIT WASHINGTON 
BE SURE TO READ THIS BOOK 


“A picture of Washington, both informing and 
entertaining.”’— Christian Intelligencer. 


WASHINCTON 


ITS SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS 


A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional de- 
scription. By HARRIET EARHART MONROE, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1 net, by mail $1.09. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY,. Pubs, NEW YORK 














CHARMING INDIAN LEGENDS 


and stories of animals and the woods in ** Kuloskap 


‘the Master.” Send for handsome illustrated circular. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
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* Washington, D. €, Rextogte®, Blas 
211 N. Capitol St. St. Louis, Mo. 
2808 Locust St. 


Springs, Mont. 
North Conway, N. H. 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Columbus, 0 . 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Dennison Ave. Providence, R. L 
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said, “singing songs and blowing trumpets, until all 
of a sudden down came the walls and——” 

“Tf they sung like my sister does,” interrupted the 
littlest chap, “it ain’t no wonder they fell down.” 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Extracts from “The Rubaiyat of Omar 


Cayenne.’’—By GELETT BURGESS. 


WAKE! For the Hack can scatter into flight 
Shakespeare and Dante in a single night! 

The Penny-a-liner is abroad, and strikes 
Our Modern Literature with blithering Blight. 


Before Historical Romances died, 

Methought a Voice from Art’s Olympus cried : 
“ When all Dumas and Scott is still for Sale, 

Why nod o’er drowsy tales by Tyros tried ?” 


A cocksure Crew with names ne’er heard before 
Greedily shouted: ‘‘ Open then the door! 

You know how little Stuff is going to live; 
But where it came from there is plenty more.” 


Now, the New-Year reviving old Desires, 

The Artist poor to Calendars aspires ; 
But of the Stuff the Publisher puts out, 

Most in the Paper Basket soon suspires. 


“ Harum” indeed is gone, and “ Lady Rose” 

And “ Janice Meredith,” where no one knows ; 
But still the Author gushes overtime, 

And many a Poet babbles on in Prose. 


Myself when young did eagerly peruse 

James, Meredith and Hardy—but to lose 
My Reason trying to make Head or Tail 

The more I read, the more did they confuse. 


With them the Germs of Madness did I sow, 

And with “ Two Magics” sought to make it grow ; 
Yet this was all the Answer that I found: 

“ What it is all about, I do not Know.” 


Into the Library, and Wy not knowing, 

Nor What J Want, I find nayself a-going, 
And out of it, with Nothing fit to Read— 

Such is the Catalogue’s anemic Showing ! 


Up from the Country onto gay Broadway 

I came and bought a “ Scribner’s” yesterday, 
And many a Tale I read and understood, 

But not the master-tale of Kipling’s “ They.” 


There was a Plot to which I found no Key, 
And Others seem to be as Dull as Me; 

Some little talk there was of Ghosts and Such; 
Then Mrs. Bathurst left me more at Sea. 


Kim could not answer, Sherlock Holmes would fail. 
The most enlightened Browningite turn pale 

In futile Wonder and in blank Dismay— 
Say, is there ANY meaning to that Tale? 


Then of the Critic, he who works behind 
{The Author’s back, I tried the Clew to find; 
But he too was in Darkness, and I heard 





A Literary Agent say: “THEY ALL ARE 
BLIND!” 
Current Events. 
Foreign. 
Russia, 
January 24.— The strike of Russian workmen 


spreads to Moscow, Kovno, Radom, and Vilna ; 
troops patrol the streets of Moscow. Revolu- 
tionary manifestoes are distributed in St. Peters- 
burg, and several prominent members of the 
reform party are arrested. 


January 25.—St. Petersburg is practically in a state 
of siege; General Trepoff, the newly appointed 
governor-general of St. Petersburg, warns the 
strikers to return to work under pain of deporta- 
tion. The strike spreads to Narva, Saratoff, 
and Reval, and the situation at Moscow contin- 
ues to rouse the gravest fear. Maxim Gorki, 
the novelist and leader in the reform movement, 
is arrested at Riga. An anti-Russian demon- 
stration is reported in Finland, 


January 26.—While in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
the strikers seem to cowed, uprisings and 
strikes attended with bloodshed are reported 
from various points in Russia. ‘The Minister of 
the Interior promises to consider the cases of 
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A NUTTUOUS [O0d-DIINK for all Ages 


; Ne Shakespeare's Seven Ages 
Second: The schoolboy with 
his shining morning face. 
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For Growing Children 


It is a complete, pure food, which builds up the body 
—brain, bones, and muscles—and_ promotes healthy 
growth of the entire system. All of Nature’s mineral phos- 
phates are retained in this product. Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
a wonderful help in meeting the strains put upon the growing 
child of school age. Also as a table drink, far superior to tea, 
coffee, or cocoa for all the family. 
A delicious beverage is prepared in a moment by simply stirring 
the powder in water. May be had in Lunch Tablet form, also, a 
healthful confection recommended by physicians. Excellent as a 
lunch at recess. 
Pure milk and the extracts of selected malted grains. No apparatus or 
method is too costly, no detail too trivial, in securing purity and excellence. 
Samples free upon request. Our booklet tells of many valuable 
uses; also sent if requested. At all druggists. 
Ask for HORLICK’S—others are IMITATIONS. 
Horlick’s Food Company, Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 





















London, England. Montreal, Canada. 











Mrs. Maybrick’s Own Story 


By FLORENCE ELIZABETH MAYBRICK 


In this volume Mrs. Maybrick tells the complete story of her fifteen 
years of English prison life, It is a narrative of intense human 
interest, and is accompanied by a careful legal digest of this 
celebrated case. 

Southern Star, Atlanta: 
to end.”’ 


Los Angeles Times: “ The book is one of the deepest pathos, full, for people 
of heart and imagination, of far stronger human interest than any piece of fiction 
can well be.”’ 


‘‘A most deeply interesting story from beginning 


MRS. MAYBRICK 


New Orleans Picayune: ‘One of the strangest romances of real life in modern times.” 


{2mo, Cloth, 16 Half-Tone Illustrations, Price, $1.20 net ; by Mail, $1.30. Subseription Edition handsomely bound, wide margins, 
photogravure portrait of Mrs. Maybrick ; each copy with author's personal autograph. Price, $2.00, postage free, Agents Wanted, 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, - 44-60 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 

















The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
if-irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it, 
his means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the —_ ones who 
like our brush. 















Adults’ 86c. 
Youths’ 26c, Children’s 26c. 


Bess es 








ws By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet, “Tooth Truths,” FLORENCE MFG, CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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the prominent writers who were sent to prison 

for their activity in the political and economic 

agitation. 
January 27.—The strike reaches Warsaw and is 
spreading rapidly; two are killed in a clash 
tween strikers and troops. Troops are called 
out to disperse strikers at Mitau. Advices from 
St. Petersburg are to the effect that the authori- 
.ties regard the danger of a general tie-up of Rus- 
sian industries as — and assert that the at- 
tempt to convert the movement into a political 
revolt has failed. 


January 29.—Rioting and pillage are reported_in 
Warsaw, in spite of the presence of troops. The 
Russian Holy Synod issues a proclamation de- 
fending the autocracy. 


Russo-JAPANESE WAR. 


January 23.—Admiral Kamimura leaves Tokyo to 
rejoin his squadron, Thirteen junks with 500 
= es from Port Arthur on board arrive at 

efu. 


January 24.—China’s reply to Russia’s charges of 
bovine? violated neutrality is a general denial ; 
counter charges are made against Russia. 


January 27.—General Kuropatkin reports the repulse 
of a Japanese attack on the Russian right flank 
and the capture of Sandepas and a number of 
positions near Shakhe. 


January 29.—General Sakharoff sends word that 
General Kuropatkin has been driven out of San- 
depas,and Marshal Oyama reports that all the 
Russians on his left have been forced back across 
the Hun River. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 


January 26.— An outbreak is reported in Santo 
Domingo, and American marines are ordered to 
the scene. 


January 27.—M. Rouvier, new Premier of France, 
announces a policy which is identical with that 
of M. Combes. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


January 23.— Senate: The Fortifications Appro- 
pion bill is passed ; Senator Beveridge again 
ails to set a date for taking the vote on the State- 
hood bill. Senator Smoot refuses to testify con- 
cerning the Mormon endowment ceremony. 
Hfouse: The District of Columbia Appropriation 
bill is taken up. 


January 24.—Senate: The members are sworn in by 
the Chief Justice as a court to try Judge 
Swayne. 

House: The day is devoted to District of Colum- 
bia business. 


January 25.—Senate: The provision of the Army 
Appropriation bill supposedly aimed at General 
Miles is warmly debated. 

FHfouse: The Military Academy and the District 
of Columbia Appropriation bills are passed; a 
bill extending the Presidential succession is 
also passed. 


January 26.—Senate: The Army Appropriation bill 
is passed. 

House: Speeches are made onthe railroad_rate 
uestion, Representative Williams pledging 
emocratic support to the President’s policy; 

the Agricultural Appropriation bill is con- 
sidered. A bill to regulate strike injunctions, 
prepared at the request of labor leaders, is in- 
troduced. 


January 27.—Senate: The Statehood bill is dis- 
cussed; the beginning of the trial of Judge 
Swayne is set for February 10. 

House: The Agricultural Appropriation bill is 
passed. 


January 28.—Senate: The day is devoted to eulogies 
of the life of £ »nator Hoar. 


House: A resolution calling for an investigation 
of the iron and steel industry by the Secretary 
of Commerce is adopted. 373 private pension 
bills are passed. cretary ‘Taft, before the 
Ways and Means committee, declares for the re- 
duction of the tariff on Philippine products. 


OTHER DomeEstTic NEws. 


January 23.—It is reported from Washington that 
the American commission to supervise the col- 
lection of the customs duties of Santo Domingo 
and pay the republic’s debts would be composed 
probably of three lawyers and two financiers. 


Handwriting experts report that nearly one-third 
of the ballots cast at the last election in nineteen 
precincts in Denver are fraudulent. 


January 26.—The convention of cotton-growers at 
New Orleans indorses the proposed railroad rate 
legislation. 


The President tells a delegation of churchmen, 
calling on him in connection with the anti- 
divorce crusade, that the preservation of home 
is more important than all questions of currency 
and tariff. 
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A New : 
High-Power * 
Cadillac 


plicity and durability of construction make it 


Medel F—Side-entrance Touring Car, $950. Mode’ 


[February 4, 1905 


In beauty of outline and elegance of design, in appoint- 
ment, in mechanical excellence and care- 
fulness of construction, this 
magnificent 


well-nigh to perfection. It 
has a spacious side-entrance tonneau, with 


divided front seat ; is equipped with a non-vibrating, 

four-cylinder engine, developing 30 h. p., and is capable of a 

speed of 50 miles an hour. Its ease of operation and its remarkable simplicity 

of control enable the driver, when running on the highest gear, to reduce the speed to that 
of the slowest walk by a simple movement of the hand. The Cadillac has solved the 
greatest problem of automobile manufacture—that of maintenance. 


lts wonderful sim- 
the most economically kept car in the world. 


Write for booklet A D and addressof nearest dealer,where you can see and try a Cadillac, 
Model D—Four-Cylinder Car, shown above, $2,800. Model B—Touring Car, with detachable tonneau, $900 
1 E—Light, stylish, pewerfal runabout, divided seat, $750. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 

Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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wherever roads are fat for tra 
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New York Agency, 134 West 





oN his carriage is ademonstrat- 
Ss ed, not merely a oreti- 


cal success. € Five months 
9 BMjuse on the Pacific Coast 

yA shows thot its upkeep is 
other 
Ramblers, it is to be depended upon 


information on request. 
2020 
$3000. C Loynediate de ivery: 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY. 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha Wisconsin 
Branches, Boston, ae GN 

irty-« ighth Street 
Representatives in all other leading cities 




















IF YOU ARE A WRITER | 
We can aid you to find a market for anything you write. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, | 
Criticised, Revised, Typewritten. 
References: Edwin Markham, Margaret E. Sangster 
and others. Established 18%). Send for leaflet L 


UNITED LITERARY PRES 127 Sth AVE., | 


Kuloskap, The Master 
And Other Aigonkin Poems 
Stories and legends of animals, Indians, and nature 
By Cuas. Goprrey LELAND, Hon. F.R.S.L., and JouHn 


Dynevey Prince, Ph.D.  Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, 370 pp., $2.00, net; by mail, $2.17. 












A 15-ft. Launch, 114 H.P. = $165 
A 16-ft. Launch, 114 H.P. = $175 


* An 18-ft. Launch, 2% H. P. 
Latest and Best. Send 6c. for Catalog 


SUPERIOR LAUNCH CO. 
182 North St., Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. 
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CHESS. | 


(All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”] 

Problem 1,029. 









A. KLEISSH, EHRENBREITSTEIN, 


(Offiziers-Schachzeitung.) 
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From the standpoint of either safety or accuracy, no better weapon for defence 
or attack can be had ¢ ™ 
oa Ml | 
| No safety mechanism could be 
more simple and perfect—a device that means safety, 
without any ‘‘ifs’’ or ‘‘buts’’ about it. The 
need not be handled carefully; 
drop it on the floor, hammer 
the hammer—it can’t possibly 
pull the trigger. 
iver Johnson Revolvers are for 
Hammer, $5. Hammerless, $6. 
Write for our bright little 
catalogue, free. 
Wer Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 


* 
Either Way You Look At It 
than the Iver Johnson 
Revolver. ‘ 
with chambers fully loaded, 
go off unless you deliberately 
sale at all dealers. 
booklet, **Shots” and complete 
AN ; jilit 
-f FITCHBURG, MASS. i. 
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6P 1:74. 
White mates in three moves. | 





Our attention has been called to this problem pub- 
lished in Lasker’s Magazine (December). It is very 
difficult, and altogether a charming composition. 

Problem 1,030. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DiGEst and Dedi- 
cated to THE REv. G. Doss, by 
MuvuRRAY MARBLE. 





A Chicago business man investigated the results secured from a Peck-Williamson 
Underfeed Furnace installed in a residence of eleven rooms, standing high on the lake 
front—east front—with entire north and west walls exposed as well as front. He 
discovered the house had been thoroughly heated during the entire severe last winter 
at a total cost of exactly $36. Before the introduction of the P.-W. Underfeed 
Furnace it had cost as high as $125 a winter to heat the same house. In concluding 
his voluntary report to us of the above facts, our correspondent stated: 

“As this is better than any story you print, I thought you 

would like to know it—although it is a rather HARD STORY.” 


It should be hardly necessary to add that the gentleman in question had his old heating apparatus removed and 
a P.-W. Underfeed Furnace installed. If desired, names of parties will be furn- 
ished on application. Literally hundreds of such cases are brought to our attention. 


The Peck=Williamson ~ UNDERFEED FURNACE 
WILL SAVE 7/2 TO 2/3 ~ On Your Coal Bills] 


In this furnace a ton of cheapest grade coal is made to produce as much heat as a 


Y Wd ton of the most costly grade; the coal is fed from below and the fire is on top— 
the rational way; the gases and smoke do not escape up the chimney as they do 


Wy. | 
YW in ordinary furnaces, but are consumed as they pass up through the fire; immunity 
eo 
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GY; <= ados. 2 Seen from gas, smoke and dirt; less ashes and no clinkers; simple and strong in 
. construction, easy to operate. 
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_——— are invited to write for our very attractive proposition 


The Peck-Williamson Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


White— Eight Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 
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Solution of Problems. 
(Place Q on K R sq.) 
Kt 5. 





No. 1,022. 


$30 Church Money 


No Investment. No Risk. Send no Money. 
If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church 
purpose, send us the photographs of your church and your 


Key-move: R 


No. 1,023. 








Q—R 4 Bx Rch Q—B 2, mate pastor and we will reproduce them, together, in carbon pho- 
7 ae _ kein tography on 200 satin finished, aluminum pin trays and send 
KxR K—B 4 trays to you express prepaid. Everybody wants this exqui- 








site souvenir of church and pastor and your members quickly 
Sell them at 25cents each. You keep$30 for your profit and 
send us $20 in full payment for the 200 souvenirs. Send pho- 
tographs (any size) and names to-day. Send no Money. 
Your workers will sell all the souvenirs in tendays as hun- 
dreds 0f others have and you can send us our money any 
time within a month, Write and learn success of others, 


Wew Method Go., 5533 So. Park Ave., Ghicago. 
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Without Speculation 





5% 





FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON REQUEST 


1” Rate “TED loans on bond 
and mortgage to thrifty 
home buyers who pay all in- 
terest and_ part principal 
monthly. That is the way 
the funds of our clients are 
invested; and ll years’ con- 





Absolutely Pure and Aerated 








SEE.THAT CLIP? 


FACSIMILE 





stant growth of assets, sur- 
plus and profits indicates the 
measure of success achieved. 
We reinvest your 4% funds at 
a rate paying you 5% per an- 
num for every day we have 





$25 upward, withdrawable 
on 30 days’ notice. 


Supervised by New York 


I s D 
nking Department. ndustrial Savings and Loan Co. 


1139 Broadway, New York. 
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Distilled Water 


made in your own house with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


without trouble and at trifling 


people. Agents wanted. 
A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 








HiE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 

; curely gh e~ —— sheet 
oO per up 4 in. in thickness, 
andoan be used overand overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 


Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


them, increasing their at cost. Infinitely superior to any | pinholes inatiaching second iiters, 

Investments bear earnings § particulars and testimonials. filter. Write for 100-page booklet, voices. ete.© Put up in boxes of 100 

Md rece.ved to day ff Assets, . . , $1,700,000 free, with letters from prominent especially for desk convenience. 
saing: Surplus and Profits, $160,000 
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World. 


Sia Dae Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. : 
Solved by the Rev. I. W ethiehem, Fa Send today for Information. 


STRENGTH OF 

Marble, Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New if ‘ 
Orleans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. d GIBRALTAR 
Barry, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; Dr. J. t 
H. S., Geneva, N. Y.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, 
S. C.; S. W. Bampton, Philadelphia; F. Gamage, 
Westboro, Mass.; R. H. Ramsey, Germantown, Pa.,; 
the Rev. W. Rech, Kiel, Wis.; A. Rooke, Franklin 
Chess-club, Philadelphia ; C. Nugent, New York City; 
the Rev. L. H. Bahler, Mariaville, N. Y.; L. Gold- 
mark, Paterson, N.J.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; 
Miss J. Houston, Troutville, Va.; the Rev. M. Tar- 
nowski, Camden, N. J.; B. Alten, Elyria, O., W. G. 
Hosea, Cincinnati; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; B. 
W. La Mothe, Stratford, Conn.; N. D. Waffle, Salt 
Springville, N. Y.; W. E. Hayward, Indianapolis; R. 
H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; G. Patterson, 
Winnipeg, Can.; the Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Eff- 
ingham, Ill; I.. R. Williams, South Omaha; J. 
McMurray, Luna Landing, Ark.; B. R. Sitts, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; M. D. M., New Orleans; Dr. P. Joor, 
Maxwell, Ia. 

1.022: ‘ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; A. V. Milhol- 
land, Baltimore; J. H. Cravens, Kansas City.; S. von 












_ Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to receive free, 
particulars and rates of Policies. 


Age 



















Occupation Dent. R. w 


“THE PRUDENTIAL 


= INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 
= JOHN PF. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. #. 


Paid-for Insurance in Force: Over One Billion Dollars. 
“Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition, 1904’’ | 

















Ragué, Eden College, St. Louis; Russell, German- 
town, Pa.; Dr. M. J.“Burstein, New York City; C. W. 
Corbin, Altoona, Pa.; T. A. Unsworth, New York 
City; C. E. Woodward, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; C. W. 
Shewalter, Washington, D. C.; J. A. Weber, Pekin, 
Ill.; F. Alsip, Ogden, Ill; Z. G., Detroit. 

Comments (1,022): “ A pretty 2er ”—M. M.,; “ Meri- 
torious construction ”—G. D.; “ A real beauty ”—j. G. 
L.; “ Very good”.-L. G.; “ Good key; commonplace 
mates ”—B. W. L. M.; “ Ought to have a prize”—A. 
V.N.; “ Action of Kt’s P very clever”—J. H. C. 

1,023; “ Nice little 3-er, with restrictive key and a 
few minor faults”—M. M.; “ Neat mates”—G. D.; 
““ A good illustration of the Q and two B’s theme” 
F.S. F.; “A versatile and dashing foreigner”—J. H. 
S.; “ A bold Queen”—J. G. L.; “It is a pity that a 
dual cropped out after 1 ——-——— as 2QO—O 4, ch 

QBs, 
would have been one of the brightest spots in this fine 
problem’’—R. H. R.; “ Rather weak for a Twentieth- 
Century problem”—L. G.; “Very pleasing variations” 
L. H. B.; “ Obvious key”—B. W. L.. M.; “I have 
found this problem hard and interesting ”—S. M. M. 

In addition tothose reported W. E. H. solved 1,014 
and 1,015; R. G. Eyrich, St. Louis, 1,014, 1,015, 1,018, 
1,019, 1,021: the Rev. M. T., G.P., J. P. S., College- 
ville, Pa., 1,018-1,021; T. A. U., S. L. Brewer, Tuske- 
gee, Ala.; E. C. Brinker, Riegelsville, Pa., 1,018, 1,010, 
1,021; Miss N. Cockerill, Nevada, Mo., 1,016, 1,018, 
1,021; W. D. L. Robbins, New York City, 1,018, 1,021; 
De 3 A Vi, the Revcs. M. M., Dr. M..C. 
Johnston, Hope, North Dakota, 1,021. 





YOU HAVE NOT TRIED 
THE RIGHT COCOA ! 


Problem-T ourney. 





The Hampstead and Highgate Express announce | 
its Eighth Tourney for Two-move Problems. A prize 
of One Guinea is offered by the Proprietors of the 


Hampstead and Highgate Express and six book- 
prizes from the Chess-Editor. Two entries only from 
each composer. Sealed envelopes and mottoes op- 


tional. Full solution on back of diagram preferred. By GUARANTEED You Will If vou Never Forget 
Qateens Chess-Editor, ‘‘ Express” Office, Hampstead, WATER BONDS ) 

















. W., England. Entries close on April 30, 1905. Seishin Wad contestilie Bs hdl Men milan thai te will & 
ri or ircuiar lL, and New york, boston, lla- ~hac . , +4 = . 

Marshall ki Match delphia, and Pittsburgh bank references. purchase and study our little book, entitled 

arshall-Janowski Match. “ ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY,” embracing the 


e -_ ~ e/je 
F. J. Marshall, the American player, leads in the | UNICIP ‘ entire world-famous Loisette Memory System, 
match with D. Janowski, Chess Champion of France; | eects rl les price only $2.50, you will quickly perfect 
the record at this writing (January 30) stands two Q pation |— your memory so as to avoid all the little slips 
games to one in Marshall’s favor. ORPO?) ' COMPANY and big lapses. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
































OF PITTSBURGH, PA. | {| COMPANY, Sole Publishers, 44-60 East 23d 
Correspondence Chess. PAID-UP CAPITAL - - $200,000.00 Street, 
Mr. Anton Reus, 106 S. Wolfe Street, Baltimore, JAMES 8. KUHN, L. L, McCLELLAND, NW. 
Md.. desires to play by correspondence, He prefers | President. Sec’y and Treasurer. ll Ways emem ef 
players living in Maine and Florida. 
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bs A Game for the Student. 
V \ it h Ou C Cocrcopontenny emnnt irin ia Lepore ou Save $ 1 


Tourne 
notes are by Geza Maroczy, with the addition, in one t 
case, of a variation by Georg Marco. The game was By purchasing $10.00 worth of 


originally ai din the Pes sti ig iy is 


MacBeETH on It | oe LARKIN SOAPS 


BEN MIHALY, MAYER GYORGY, 
White. Black. Receiving a 


what Can you ot kes Kt—K'B 3 $10 Premium Free 


. More to be recommended is 3 P--Q 3 or 3 Kt—Q B 3 , oa 
| ore Ktx P THE Larkin Idea of Factory-to-Famiiy deal- 











4P=03 ing offers to every thrifty housekeeper 
Poe Sais relay ; the opportunity to save money and obtain 
O a lhe predilection used to be for 4 Kt- Q B 3, with the home furnishings without cost. Larkin Prod- 
continuation 4,,, Kt x Kt; 5 Q P x Kt, P—K B 3, ete. ucts and Premiums are in use everywhere. 
Berea Kt—K B 3 With your $10.00 selection of Larkin Laun- * 
° ! | 5 KtxP P—Q 4 — oy Be ne Soaps, Bey ney Fla- 
mM ie h Mm nN White must retreat his Bishop ; and it is now obvious voring Extracts and other Househo Cces- 
la P 1 e that the opening is not in his il : sities, you receive the many middlemen’s 
® A 4 saved profits and expenses in a $10.00 Premium 
6 B Kt 3 B—Q 3 free—hundreds to choose from. 
. z 2 ‘ 4 Castles wo customers appreciate getting twice 
You need to know how to manage yo PO f og what the retailer gives 
eae ied kek: Rte Bs $20.00 Retail Value for $10.00 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost i. 2 BxP 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 12 a 5 Q- 
13 Bx Kt QxB 
MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. ne ae Nn ere 
There is no better defense against the threatened ,., 
I—Q R 3. 
Sri ieaiee ~ o ale eee Gl Re . K R—K sq 
We Give these $5 Trousers | | «m4... 8-oRs 
E t with the first suit ordered of us, 15 Q—-Q3 . SK Ke st! 
X fa in order to demonstrate our This move is the initiation of a beautiful and well- 


claims and secure your permanent 
trade and that of your friends. on 
WE WILL PAY $100 to anyone who 4g 

will prove that B)'4 
we do not cut and make every suit to 
measure. 

By our improved system we can make 
suits and overcoats to your measure, correctly 
fitted and elegantly trimmed, at less cost than | 
your local tailor would have to pay for the cloth 
and trimmings. 


thought-out combination. White has no adequate de- 
fense. The game is one of theoretical interest. 


ome reee | HS Aaa 


16 Q x P chis not good. Forexample: (1) 16QxP 
ch, K—B sq : 17 B—Q 3 (Black is threatened .. Q x B P 
ch, etc.), K—K 2 (Black is now threatening .. K R—K 
K sq); 18 B—B 2 (to make room for the Queen), K R— 
K Rsq; 19 Q—Q 3, Rx R P; 20 Q— Kt 3, B—Q 3, and 


Black wins. (II.) 16Q x Pch, K—Bsq; 17 Q—R8 ch, 
K 

















































































































Mig dy. sep f oye p KK 2; 38 R—K $q ch, R—Q 2, and Black. wins Marie KitcHEN CABINET No. 6 
most popular all-wool suitings. Don’t buy ) Herr Marco’s additional v ariation, _Insu cient, Convenient labor-saving arrangement. Made 
ready made suits (perhaps advertised as tailor also, is 16 Kt—Q 2, for ag 16.., B—K 7; 17 Qx of hard White Maple, with gloss finish. Strong 
made) until you get our styles, samples and P a; K—B sq; 18 Q R—Ksq, P K'Kt 3! ; I9 Kt—B and durable. Free for using or selling $10.00 worth . 
oriens, gone Ser a asking. -Bx Rs: 20( hack . ch, K—Kt sq; 2: Rx B, R-K7; ot Larkin Products. 
pont pall te maenene ted a ples ee te and Black wins easily. A LARKIN COMBINATION CASE 
time in your own home to examine, try on, and / Position after White’s 16th move : B—Q sq. If preferred, you may select $10.00 
show to your friends before deciding to kee worth from forty Household Necessities 
- R, pope bir yo eet mt fi iz Wy rz Wy Vy 80 bars Sweet Home Soap $4.00 
) to » A posta ti | WY fff, Ziyi | @ &Y Dars Sweet MOMEC SOAP... .- ++ -+ee-ee-s 
Sohn ty Woods & Gor. B18 Sth Aves Ohteage Fy Ea we Eb 5 bars White Woolen Soap... .-c.vc.- «88 
q We 8 pkgs. Boraxine Soap Powder......... -80 
By Y, Yj y 5 bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. ... 25 
Yj; Y et A 10 bars Maid o’ the Mist Bath Soap...... 50 
er eee 14 doz. Modjeska Toilet Soap... .. apalaca .60 
ws Y “ay Z %4 doz. Old English Castile Soap........ .80 
yy, % yO. | doz. Elite Gly cerine Toilet Soap.. ecko -25 
YW Up 4 4 doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. . 25 
7 a i gy my 4 doz. Borated Tar Soap...........-.-.- 25 
Th f $3 doz. ee omg Carbolic Soap......... .25 
| WY, Y, doz. World’s Work Toilet Soap....... 10 
Y Yi, B7 YY 
e acme oO luxury, Y/, y WY S7 “4 stick Larkin Shaving Soap........... 10 
convenience Wp Vdd . ” 1 3-0z. bottle Derma Balm—skin lotion  .25 
V Uj wy yy i 4-02. bottle Violet Toilet Water....... 50 
and li B Y/ 1 2-08. jar Oold Creat ..cecsicscasceeees 25 
g Y WY, aa ty. WEY 1 2-0z. bottle Vanilla Flavoring Extract. .30 
econom ry Be YF By 1 2-02z. bottle Tooth Powder............ -20 
y- SS CY LBS; LE. 1 3-0z. box Taleum Powder............ 15 
tow WY 1 2-0z. bottle Glycerine.................  .10 
oe Tabletae Sronet o2 g gy Oy V/ | ao 1 3-0z. box Silver Polish.. 05 
Waters, Talcum Powder, ZZ 1 8-oz. can Larkin Liquid Stove Polish. .10 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. 1 box Larkin Shoe Polish—Black Paste .10 
Write for booklet Gay Aimee We | 0 serene R—K 8! Added to which is the present-for-cash of 
‘+ How to Shave” A masterly move, with an exquisitely beautiful com- an extra 50 cents’ worth of Products. $10.00 
Tus J. B, Wiuams Co, en Siew ke. TRY SOAPS THIRTY DAYS 
| GLASTONBURY, CONN, ey re estar re ee Larkin Products and Premiums have given the 
I White had played 17 Kt—Q 2, he would have found NS eS Se Re = 
ioe Sonerans, mary _ es yd RR a7 +s ( 2 BPch; factory after thirty days’ trial. : Pp 7 
ee ad A cat A heseccy Send Trial Order, or Write for Premium List 72 
T7 sesees 3x B Nearly 700 Premium offers. Homes furnished free. 
wRxR es 
HARTSHORN If, instead, 18 Q x B, Black would have won as fol- Larkin Co. 
lows: . 
ROLLERS ESTABLISHED, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SHADE oO 2.., Ox@s ait y Q R—K sq; 20 Kt—R 3, : 
Bear the script name of Stewart re Re os hx K 7, etc. 
Hartshorn on label. 8 . Bx Pch 
Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 19 KB sq Bx Po 
20K xB BxR 
21 na ny af 5 
2 Kt— Q—K 2 
* GOUT & a pt no Og S50 
crue ne English Remedy : _—— finns 
BLSAIR’S PI Lis Renate An unexcelled remedy for 
Safe, Sure, Effective: 5Oc. & $1 $1, CALIFORNIA INFORMATION. Throat and Lung Troubles. 
DUUCSISTS, ot ee Ss California is a big State; large of area, rich in natural Contain nothing injurious. 





wealth, tremendous in its scenic features, and with a future | ——————— hie 




















full of great promise. Every American is more or less in- OF LAW AND LAWYERS 
terested in knowing about this wonderful commonwealth. CURI Tl Ey CROAKE JAMES 
A forty-page folder, with more than half a hundred f : 4 
beautiful illustrations and a complete map of the State in ‘*Innumerable good things relating to the legal 
colors, has been issued by the Chicago & North-Western || profession. We know of no volume better adapted 
Railway. It contains, in condensed and interesting form, to amuse and edify both the lawyer aud the lay- 
Attacks stopped permanently. Oause removed. Breath- | a mass of information on various subjects of interest, in- man,’’—Green Bag, Boston. 
ing organs and nervous system a i? en aya | cluding a list of hotels at California tourist points, with 
Sine re trent cope mypes g Fe "Pover. “BS, 000 Soileete. their rates, capacity, etc. Sent to any address on receipt of 8vo, Cloth, $3.00 
Rook 25A free. Very interesting four cents in stamps. W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic || FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs,, NEW YORK 
Write P. HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N.Y. 4 Manager, C. & N. W. Ry., 22 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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2 nerators_Comi Bines 
ff F BRILLIANCE . ECONOMY. 
< dt 1 fitten compari-__ It costs less than elec- 
SE” -ompantes vi Leeman ‘an give an=ade- tricity. Averages ‘ees 
aes: ‘prensa ae ampssequate idea of its beauty than City Gas at $1 00 
exguertine 


Prettricwires or power. It gives the _per thousand... Cheaper 
semen A fT Cook: 





-colorvaluesof sunlight.” even to use than kero- 
n be no ectric-lights are dull sene for equal light. 


ere ( 
Je Pe a Coltand-yellow beside. itu. Any.gne can run it. 
‘Pisve-This_In_O ur Free Book 


g the Acetylene principle, the ““Colt')Generator, giving 
Msizes from io lightsup, and scores of testinionials.—— 

our needs pnd ask questions 

Barclay St., New. York 


in the world. 























FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered 
hrough the 


LANGUAGE- 








In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct : é é 
use of words,the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is er 
consulted as arbiter. § tit 
To Correspondents.— Owing to increased de- 
mands upon his space the ** Lexicographer ”’ finds him- PIANOS 
self unable to answer anonymous correspondence. 
Hereafter no anonymous correspondence will be con- 
sidered in this column. 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 














‘ ; Common Sense 
C. R. B.,”’ Boston, Mass.—** Pray, what is the mean- Iliustrated i 
ing of the word ‘toric’? Oculists bid us get toric aes CHICKERING Method of 
lenses for our eyeglasses, and opticians advertise them, atalogue & SONS, Practical Linguistry 
tho poche seem at a loss to define them. Can sent upon 805 Tremont St., The Latest aan Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
you enlighten me 7 tion Bo . i 
osoticn ston, Mass. | {| you HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNC IATION OF 
A ‘toric lens’’ is a spectacle lens in which || EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 





several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough 
mastery of conve -rsational French, German, Spanish, or 


Italian. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1103 Metropolis Bldg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 


Postage Stamp Collecting 


As a hobby or diverting pursuit, col- 
leeting of foreign postage stamps 
only appeals to the more intelligent, 


one of the surfaces is a segment of an equilat- 
eral zone of atore. Toric lenses are used for 
equalizing the surfaces of sphero-cylindrical 
lenses possessing a strong spherical curvature. 




















““P..M.,”’ Columbia, S. C.—*‘Is either of the follow- 
ing sentences grammatically correct: ‘He is a mutual 
friend of ours,’ * He is a mutual friend of mine’? ” 


Neither of the sentences cited is correct. In 
the first ‘“‘of ours’? and in the second “of 
mine’’ are redundant, for ‘‘ mutual’’ means 
pertaining reciprocally to both of two persons, 
parties or sides; shared alike ; joint; common, 
or to which two or more persons have the same 
or equal claims. 





A weekly paper devoted to the 
astime reaches 10,000 readers. 
t will be sent to you 6 weeks for 
» Scents. If you are interested 

and mention THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, we will send you in addition free the following: 
100 foreign stamps and a pocket album, an illust rated stamp 

catalogue, and a book of_information ** About Stamps.” 
Ww e offer for cash orders : 546 diff fferent foreign stamps for 
$1.50; 1,000, all different, $3.25; 500 mixed foreign stamps, 


4 lie. ‘Gummed hinges for mounting stamps, 10c. per 1, 000° 
oO u 10n Mention this paper. 
St Alb No. 1. Flexible cover, cloth back . . 25c. 
amp ums. No. 2. Fall green cloth, stiff cover . 5O0e, 


A . Ce No. 3. Cloth & gold to hold 6,000 stps., 75e. 
Universal Developer Stamps submitted on approval at 50% discount from 


standard catalogue. Correspondence solicited with col- 





” 





“Subscriber, Prairie du Chien, Wis.—** Please in- 
form me whether *tendentious’ is a good English word 
and what are its meaning and derivation. Is an author 
justified in coining such a word 7 











The term is of recent origin and may be char- 
acterized as a nonce-word. It is derived from 
the German tendenzids, meaning *‘ having a de- 





“ = “a ee 7 For Velox, (except glossy) lectors. Collections and rare stamps bought for cash. 
cided tendency “4 biased : unfair. The word is Dek KKo, Azo, Bromide Paper C. H. MEKEEL STAMP & PUBLISHING 60., & St. Louis, Mo. 
scarcely coined, butan Anglicized form of a Ger- and Lantern Slides and in -- 
man word. The test of time will show whether connection with Nepera 
or not the author was justified in using it. ' Capsules a perfect devel- Ti p- Top Pp: ? 







oper for Film or Plates. TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top ” 


ray a the best and ~via eal ee Mle 
Tow ZY ® 100 Copies from pen-written and 50 
Copies from typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, Without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
7 i ie ° Price $7.50 less trade 
(1) The word ‘“‘ Baldwin” in the Standard is discount of 334% or $5 net 
properly printed with a capital, being derived THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
from a proper name; * winesap’’ is properly eee ee ee OY 


printed with .. smail letter, not having such a 
K in Touch 
comin tooo | CHURCH GLASSaattic(® 


derivation. ) When printed with a small 
initial letter iti is acommon noun; when printed 
The Pulpit American Mosaic Glass Windows; Ecclesias- 
tical Furnishings; English Stained Glass 


with a capital letter it is a proper noun. When 
a capital letter in brackets as [C], precedes a 
> of To-day ‘Windows; Church Decorations 
| 
“H. D.,’? Diamond Springs, Cal.—** What authority | | | 
have you for defining ‘Sabbath’ as the seventh day of | Newell Dwieht Hillis. Subscribe Now For STODIOSAND DRA ES BVS 
the week? I fail to find any. Probably you can en- WORKSHOPS wet wae x yT. 
—_ J 


definition, it denotes that in the sense defined 
lighten me.” MONDAY EDITION OF 


the word should be capitalized. 
The decalogue as found in the twentieth THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE 
Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc. 


*B. A. O.,”’ Terre Haute, Ind.—‘*(1) Is the word 
* Baldwin,’ when used to designate a variety of apple, a 
proper noun? If so, is not the word‘ winesap’ also a ” 
proper noun? (2) The word ‘china’ is printed with a Nepera Division, 
small ‘ec’ on page 330 of the Standard Dictionary. Is it EASTMAN KODAK CO 


a common or class noun there ?”’ 
Rochester, N. Y. 


At All Dealers. 25 Cents. 





















chapter of the Book of Exodus, especially the BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ninth, tenth, and eleventh verses. See also 

+ 848 92 Oe Ths, ae rae . ” , 14 Columns of Verbatim Sermon Reports 
Smith’s ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible,”’ p. 3490. Includes the sermon of Dr. Newell Dwight Piitlis, 
Plymouth Church, which is printed each Monday. 













“T. N. O.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.—** To settle a dispute $1.50 a year, U nited States and Canada. Foreign sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 
please give me the correct pronune iation of the words — ~ agen = .00. t. Add D . Co., receive free notice in the 
»? >? »? Q ample sent free on reques ress De . in ie 
*facade,’ ‘ puerile,’ ‘subtle,’ ‘surtout,’ and * turgid.’ Glnbeot Seubscribers, 61.each per year, | opt. 26 SCIENTIFIC AMERIC ngs 
The correct pronunciations of the words cited Canada. Foreign Clubs of 8, $2.00 each per year. MUNN & CO.. 357 Broadway, N.Y. 
‘ BRANCH OFFICE: 361 F St., Washington, D. C. 





are given below. ‘‘ Facade,’ fa’sahd’ (first ss 

es, as in ‘“‘ask’’), not fas’aid; ‘* puerile,’’ é a ise el 

pew’ur-il, not pure “le; “subtle,” sut’l (“*u” as| Daniel Everton, by ISRAEL PUTNAM.—This is a 

ins *‘but’’), not sub’ til: ‘*surtont,’’? sur-toot’ | Story of love and soldier adventure in the Philippines. FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 

(French, sur’too’ ; — as in‘ burn’’); “‘tur-| $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New| ‘The Affirmative Intellect,” by Chas. Ferguson. oc. 

gid,” tur’jid, not tur’ghid. York. ! Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 
Readers of Tae Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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: 
Keep in Touch ‘ Dp 
WITH ‘s | 
\The Pulpit as a 
of To-day ||| [OBEINEIS SHors¢/7 4 
y i | 
Newell Dwight Hiilis. Subscribe Now For 5 
MONDAY EDITION OF 
es ‘ 
THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE ‘ 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
14 Columns of Verbatim Sermon Reports 
Includes the sermon of Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Plymouth Church, which is printed each Monday. ; 
$1.50 a year, United States and Canada. Foreign | 
subscription, $3.00. 
Sample sent free on request. Address Dept. 26 | 
Clubs of 3 subscribers, $1.00each per year, U.S. an 

Canada. Foreign Clubs of 3, $2.00 each per year. | : 

a 
[From The Evening Post, New York.) 

**Gorky has been doing for the potential revolution in { 
Russia what Rousseau once did for the potential revolu- . 
tion in France. Heisa prophet... We have held up 
to us [in his stories*], as in the writings of Rousseau, : 
the contrast between the unpleasant details of human 
society, and the expanse of nature, its beauty and f 
majesty. The man in rags lies on the grass and drinks Mr. George H. Powell, 
in the splendor of the blue sky. There are stories of + New York City, | 
great rivers, of illimitable plains. Through Gorky’s a ona Sy ee a : 
vivid descriptions, we know something of the deso- the 3 DDD Mineral W ar themaman ; 
lation of the steppe, and of those regions where of this city. They doa large business 
Russia touches the Orient. But his portraits of men in Baltimore, and have Branches in 
and women are in sharp contrast with the natural Washington and Philadelphia. I have j 
landscape. At first he seems to be looking with ap- po oo pel po a ele oe 
oo, ES ed ees ane "ioe my on an — from advertising critics and A - . N k d 

: > pe Ssos y. é “] re others, 
realize that he intentionally puts these dark figures of Pe soars received conme wear nies shus young I man in ew Jersey WOIKE 
ssi ife agains » glowi +k F 2 rom large concerns in Philadelphia, Se! * 
ee ee oe ee ee oe Knoxville, Tenn. and other ples 1 his mother’s fish market and wanted to 
A man of letters, he is yet a recruit from the lowest but I consider my present position a 
society, which he knows so well. He has been a vaga- very excellent one. I wish to say . i j 
bond with the vagabonds, he has been entombed as a further that i feel thoroughly compe- get into a more congenial business where 
aborer in cellars and in garrets. And he wishes t tent to attend to this work in a per- . 
+ eg aoercomaty FE sit man's natural and Tt om Nie ogg oy fine oe the — would be much greater. 
oe gicche Rife hse eagle ganar gae AP pct st eisai oe my knowledge along this line was ‘ 
man’s artificial surroundings. gained almost exclusively through He was advised to become an ad. | 


your teachings. I am very grateful 
indeed for your instructions and for 


“In ** Tales from Gorky” (12mo, Cloth, $1.00, postpaid, the interest which you have shown in writer, where $25 to $ 00 a week 1S 


Funk & Wagnalls Company) will be found Maksim 





. behalf all along. ° 
Gorky’s most powerful stories—the tales which made the ere - si rte on d ssible 
great novelist famous. ae wey ene Pp . aig 
none Cor. Greene and Mulberry Sts... Within one year he had made his mark 








and secured a dozen advertisers as custom- 
DURA, BULWPER, TUDO |) gm Lane cnt Perel pce oe i td toy ek om | 


40 SUPERB VOLUMES This is an example of the great good | am doing. —- | 


One of the proprietors of a famous New York City cafe—where 





Sent to You on Approval ; 
50% Reduc pg $100,000 was recently spent on mere decoraticn—enrolled as a 
ae f wit Powell student, and has gladly testified that my system of Correspond- 
ital i tact Niessen ence Instruction is the greatest aid in the world to business men. . 
OAL DEAE TO TNE Results like these do much toward explaining why the Powell ! 
MANCE AUTHORS, EACH SET COMPLETE System has completely superseded all other methods and why it is H 
-e volumes are all uniform in size, a, trifle universally considered the “ survival of the fittest’°—why BEST. 4 
arger than le or inary 12mo, and printed on ee | 
a special grade of, paper manufactured ex- I have two valuable free books to send ambitious young men and | 
pressly for these sets. re type is clear and dis- ° e e | 
tinct, and each volume averages about 4oo pages. women who want to double their salaries, and to business men who | 
The books are bound in the Best Half-Leather, with HF 
rv met oe oni gen age et - En =~ want to double their incomes— i 
corded cloth, gold tops, and si yands. Each ’ . 
volume has ¢ither a photogravure or a steel-plate My elegant new Prospectus and “Net Results,” the most instruc- i 
frontispiece, and throughout the text are inserted : : : : , a ! 
excellent reproductions in line or half-tone, after tive works of their kind, with the most remarkable’ facsimile proof 
originals mainly by famous artists. We guaran- : 223 } 
tee these books to be exactly as represented, and if ever published. 1} 
upon examination they do not meet expectations, . : . . | 
they can be returned within five days from their Simply address me for the free copies by early mail. ! 


receipt AT OUR EXPENSE. 

We shall offer these beautiful editions at a reduc- GEORGE H. POWELL, l 47 | Temple Court, New York. 
tion of 50 per cent. from the former price, SEE rere 
Compare our offer with that of other pub- 
lishers, and you will find our price cannot 
be duplicated. Sign and return to us the 
Coupon opposite, crossing the editions 
you do net wish. DO THIS NOW, 


A.WESSELS 5 
COMPANY, 4«°% 
43-45 East 19th ay, 


























n Dainty Story, Quite out of the Common” 


Ww i. Ps ‘It is a dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can 
co: not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.”—Daily Evening Telegraph, Phila. 

43-45 East 19th 

St... New York. 


Meccan The Transfiguration of Miss Philura : 


ARY Digest readers, and 









treet, fish you to send me a set of . . . . i 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








If you have a disposition to make money—to add to your holdings—to increase your income—with the 
least possible risk, buy real estate in the suburbs of the large and rapidly growing City of New York 


CLOSING OFFER 


Last and Best Plan—Within Easy Reach 
Every one can participate in the profits of the large growth of New York City 


OVER Less Than 50 Lots to Sell OVER 


$800,000 inh__. j on 1,450 LOTS 
ee aot ors In Westerleigh—Borough of Richmond abn 


“peg NEW YORK CITY ae 











— 8 Monthly Payment-Coupons Free— | 300 LOTS SOLD 
NEARLY Free Life Insurance—No Interest IN ONE YEAR 
$150,000 <a 
wo ass OF LOTS ONLY $1 A MONTH EVERY DOLLAR 
SOLD On each $100 that the Lot costs. These Last Lots at RECEIVED USED 
omen with. ter $50 to $300 Less than List Prices. INBEAUTIFYING 





TWO YEARS J Staten [sland is the Best Residential Part of New York | WESTERLEIGH 


Westerleigh is the Most Rapidly Growing Section of Staten Island (Borough of Richmond) 


WESTERLEIGH Has All City Improvements—As City Water Mains—Gas—Electric Lights—Miles of Granolithic Side- 
walk (5 miles laid last year—costing over $20,000)—New Public School (nearing completion, to cost $92,000)—Trolleys, Church, etc. 
No assessments for any of these improvements—Over $1,000,000 spent for improvements. There are about 150 houses—all rented—If 
there were 100 more they could be rented—Just beginning its growth—Approaching 1,000 population. 


WESTERLEIGH is in New York City—The City extends 8 miles south and 20 miles north of it. 


Proposition—Closing Sale—Exceptional Offer 


8 Monthly Payment-Coupons Free :—To every purchaser of this offer, 8 Coupons will be given free. Each Coupon will be 
good for one monthly payment. Only one of these Coupons to be used each year, unless payments are anticipated. 

















No Interest :—There will be no interest to pay—just $1 a month on each $100—a rare chance, 


Life Insurance Free :—If you die before the lot is paid for—after you have made 6 payments—it will be deeded to your heirs 
without any more payments being required—No embarrassment for your family—A lot full paid. 


No Taxes :—For one year from date of purchase there will be no taxes. 


Terms :—Only $1 a month on each $100 that the lot costs—Send $5 as first payment: that is, if you order a $700 lot, send $5 
at once, then send $7 a month beginning April 1, 1905. If you order a $1,000 lot, send $5 as first payment and then send $10 a month 
beginning with April 1st, etc. 


Marvelous Combination :—Embodying all the good features of all previous offers—It is made to close out at once the last of 
the 1,500 lots so as to be able to finish quickly the extended improvements—$1 40,000 in improvements added during 1904. 


Profitable Investment :—In December, 1904, a property adjoining Westerleigh on the west was sold for $20,500. It has since 
been sold for $25,000—a gain in less than a month of over $4,000. 


Recent Purchases :—John De Morgan, Deputy Commissioner of Taxes for Richmond Borough, New York, recently bought 
a lot in Westerleigh at $800 cash, and is now building himself a home worth $5,500—competent judgment. 

A gentleman, doing business in New York, in the latter part of 1904 purchased two lots in Westerleigh at $900 each-—cash—and is 
building a home worth $9,000—also competent testimony. 


A Lot as a Present for the Boy or Girl is a foundation for a fortune. 


The Time to Buy is Now :—The special prices with the bonus offers are good for only 30 days—May be withdrawn before— 

No more lots after these are to be offered by the Park Company—Never a better time to invest in New York City real estate than now. 
Edwin Markham, Author of ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” etc., says: “ I have Florence Morse Kingsley, of the Editorial Staff of 7he Ladies’ Home 
lived over three years at Westerleigh, one of the most charming suburbs of New York.” Journal, author of “Titus,” ‘‘ Needle’s Eye,’’ etc., says: ‘‘ The longer I live in 


Westerleigh the better I like it.’’ 
I. K, Funk, D.D., LL.D. (President of the Funk & Wagnalls Company) 


says: ‘I have every confidence in the Park (Westerleigh) and in its future success Edward J. Wheeler, Editor Literary Digest, says: ‘‘. .. It is an excellent 
and have freely invested.” place to make a home and rear a family.”’ 


Millions of Dollars for Improvements in the Borough of Richmond :—$3,000,000 for New Ferries—$1,000,000 for New 
Public School Buildings—$1,000,000 for Borough Office Building—Gigantic Public Parks Plans—Five New Public Library Buildings— 
Public Demand for Underground Railroad (Subway)—This will bring Westerleigh within 25 to 30 minutes of the Office District of the City, etc. 


Special Reduced Prices of this Closing Offer :—From 2 to 6 lots in each class at the following prices—$400, $550, $600, $750, 
$1,000, $1,100, $1,200, $1,300, $1,450 each. Regular prices $50 to $300 higher. 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY : 
B. F. FUNK, President. I, K. FUNK, Treasurer. ROBERT SCOTT, Secretary. 


Send your order to-day with $5 first payment, naming the price you wish to pay for alot (you can wire your order at our expense 
and send first payment by mail). Make check, draft, or money order payable to I. K. Funk, Treasurer. 


Address ; NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK COMPANY, Westerleigh, West New Brighton P. 0.. Borough of Richmond, New York City, 





Readers of I'HE LITERARY VIGEST arc asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





